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AUTUMN 
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SSSNUTUMN magic everywhere! Mornings crisp but not ! « 
ral keen; days lucid with vision, or dim with mist, haze and 3 4=— 
ZAGBS' smothered sunshine; nights wistful with summer memo- \ 

ties. The trees are touched with ripe mellow colors, and they begin 
to fade and fall like the generations of man. The tiny fish in the 
quiet pool feels a hint of winter in the air, and betakes himself to 
deeper waters. The birds are going South, following a viewless 
path—like the homing instinct in the soul of man. 

Thank God for beauty! In its soft enchantment matter and 
mind join, Time and Eternity blend. If thankfulness is the fruit of 
thoughtfulness—as prayer is the flower of pathos and piety the 
= bloom of pity—who does not hear an autumn anthem singing low in 
his heart! What man of us does not ask God to help us make the 
life of man as lovely as the world in which he lives—the brotherli- 
ness of humanity equal to the beauty of nature! 

Life is a summer sowing, an autumn harvest, and a great white 
winter; too short for hate, and only long enough for the love that 
lights the way and lifts the load we all must bear. Let us toil while 
we may, and do somewhat of good before the spirit takes its flight 
on wings homeward bound—a dove at God’s window. 

Joseph Fort Newton. 
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THE CHRISTIAN LEADER is published every 
Saturday at $2.50 a year. 


ENTERED as second class matter at the post 
office at Boston, Mass. Acceptance for mailing 
at special rate of postage provided for in section 
1103, Act of October 3, 1917, authorized on July 
8, 1918. 


POSTAGE prepaid in the United States and Canada. 
Receipt of subscription is indicated by change of 
date on the address label. Unless notice to dis- 
continue is received it will be assumed that the 
subscriber wishes his name to remain on the list. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS—When a change of 
address is ordered, both the old and the new ad- 
dress must be given, and such notice sent to 176 
Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 


COMMUNICATIONS intended for the paper 
should be addressed to the Editor, 176 Newbury 
St., Boston. If sent voluntarily, it is understood 
that no payment therefor is expected; payment is 
made only in case of previous and special contract. 


ADVERTISING—The Leader will always be glad 
to receive advertising that will inform its readers 
where they can obtain reliable goods from reput- 
able houses. It will invite advertising from those 
who may be able to supply real needs of its readers, 
but from no others. -We feel sure our constituents 
will support this policy, which is adopted in their 
interest, even though it may conflict with our own. 
—From an Editorial in the Leader. 


ADVERTISING RATES—Twenty cents per agate 
line. $2.40 per inch for a single insertion. Con- 
tract rates on application. 


ENDOWED SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Fifty dollars will endow a subscription to the 
Christian Leader. It will carry the paper to any 
address designated during the life of the giver and 
thereafter as may be requested in will or otherwise. 
If undesignated, it will be given to some college, pub- 
lic library or person anxious to have the Leader 
and unable to afford it. Many people are endow- 
ing missionary numbers of the Leader to propagate 
our faith. 


DISTRIBUTION OF LITERATURE 

Universalists are urged to take advantage of the 
new Universalist literature now appearing. 

Printers’ types were Luther’s missionaries. We 
ean secure scholars and writers. We can finance the 
Production through contributions which never fail 
us when we make an appeal, but the one thing we 
need continually is volunteers to enlist for the dis- 
tribution. Pastors, laymen, young people who want 
to work for the Universalist Church, can read the 
pamphlets and get them read by others. 


Universalist Publishing House 


HAROLD MARSHALL, MANAGER 
176 NEWBURY STREET, BOSTON 
Tel. Kenmore 6570 
DORCHESTER AVE. AND 60th ST., CHICAGO 


THE SOUTHWESTERN LIBERALS 


The Southwestern Federation of Re- 
ligious Liberals held its sixth annual con- 
ference at Topeka, Kansas, on the 25th, 
26th and 27th of October. The meeting 
included the fifty-ninth session of the 
Kansas Universalist Convention and the 
annual meeting of the Missouri Valley 
Associate Alliance of Unitarian Women, 
and the general theme was “The Con- 
structive Message of Twentieth Century 
Liberalism.” 

The first and last impression that the 
meetings made on an observer was oi a 
Liberalism that, like charity, covers a 
multitude of divergences, that, in the fine 
phrase of Dr. Curtis Reese, seeks to ‘‘re- 
spect our difierences, cherish our agree- 
ments, and foster fellowship.”’ On any 
other basis than that tke conflicting opin- 
ions expressed would have procuced cis- 
ruption. 

Here the wise and genial sage of Cam- 
bridge, Dr. Samuel Crotkers, spoke of 
those inclusive fundamentals that unite, 
while the always vehement and aggressive 
Dr. Dieffenbach of the Christian Register 
called liberals to battle for tke things 
that divide. An earnest humarist con- 
fessed to a sense of embarrassment and 
limitation at being called a Christian, 
while another affirmed that tke mission 
of tke Liberal Church is to make gooi 
people Christian, and that it must kegin 
by regaining the lost art of worship. 

Dr. Dieffenbach insisted that the vital 
struggle in which all iikerals must pear- 
ticipate and on which ali liberalism con- 
centrate is between the fundamentalist 
and modernist, while Dr. Marshall said 
he agreed with Jerome Davis that “that 
widely-flaunted controversy is on tke 
way to oblivion, where it be ongs,’’ and 
Dr. Nixon, the successor of Waiter Rausch- 
enbusch, that “it is vain to stir up con- 
troversy in an effort to find a theological 
Jonah that shail take tke curse off tke 
ship.” 

While there were intimations that real 
liberals had outgrown God as well as Jesus, 
Rabbi Berkowitz urged that the universal 
in the appeai of religion is tte search ior 
God, that there is no finer thing than a 
high agnosticism, too humble to cogmatize, 
and that we must therefore constantly re- 
define our definition of God and, like 
Israel, continue on our ageless pilgrimage 
aiter the truth, and to find, each for him- 
self, a working definition of God. 

Dr. Dieffenbach said that in time Or- 
thodoxy will become the goose-step of 
rokots and morons, and that to get hazy 
and call it mysticism is to Cebauch Ameri- 
ca and religion alike, while Dr. Marshall 
coniessed to being a mystic, at the risk 
of being ciassified as a moron. “As a 
mystic,’ ke said, “I humbly and grate- 
fully accept all the truth the humanist 
sees, but I protest against his naive as- 
sumption that he sees all the truth.” 

Over against the insistence that tkeo'- 
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ogy is the first and chief concern of all 
true liberals, was the ringing address of 
the Rey. Henry C. Ledyard of the Hutch- 
inson Universalist church, calling us to a 
new crusade to overcome the great social 
evils, the oppression of the worker by the 
profiteer, the coining of womanhood and 
childhood into dividends, and, above ell, 
the war to end wars; followed by Dr. L. 
Ward Brigham’s splendid plea for a 
likeralism that shal! challenge the icealism 
and tke heroism of modern youth. 

It seemed apparent to most of those 
present that with many variations and 
modifications there are two liberalisms, 
noc keeping step, perhaps not even going 
the same way. To one just fresh from 
Hartford, Topeka seemed the recruces- 
cence of a long past. Here was the ran- 
cor of a generation ago, when in Univer- 
selist Genera! Conventions denomina- 
tional leacers calied each other names and 
wrangled for days over the meaning oi 
the word “‘restore’”’ in the Winchester Pro- 
fession. Ore listened in vain for some 
echo of the 1iberatism of the Rev. Charities 
R. Joy’s greeting from the American Uni- 
tarian Association to the Universalist 
Generait Cenvention at Hartford: ‘The 
questicn that faces us to-day is just this: 
Whether or not we are able to be CkLristian 
enough to be unairaid to trust other 
Christians with tke truth of Christ.” 

It wes an interesting experience to go 
from a meeting at the great Congrega- 
tional church where Charles M. Sheldon 
first read ‘‘In His Steps” to his own con- 
gregation, and where sincere and earnest 
fundamentaiists deciared themselves ready 
tc join with others of opposing opinion in 
the effort to make Jesus’ wey of liie the way 
o: their lives, to the meeting in tke Uni- 
taricn church, and be warned against 
those ‘‘who hoid hands in the moonlight 
ef mushy sentimentality” and cll that 
fel owship, and listen to the proclamation 
of a “Holy Hate” in the name of Liberalism. 

* = + 


CLAYTON MEMORIAL ASSOCIA- 
TION 


The Clayton Memorial Asso:iction 
held its “fall” session at Woodirgton, 
N. C., Sunday, Oct. 30, with services at 
11 a.m.and2p.m. A kountiful dinner 
was served on the church grounds | etween 
services and greatly enjoyed by 2 large 
congregation. The weather was ideal. 

Mr. Wood preached on “Gratitude” at 
11 a. m., and was assisted by Rev. J. T. 
Fitzgerald at the communion service which 
followed. 

At 2 p.m. Mr. J. R. Miller of Rocky 
Mount, secretary-treasurer of the North 
Carolina Convention, delivered an address 
on “Impressions Gathered at Hartford.” 
These quarterly gatherings are a boon 
and are highly beneficial in every way. 
The piano and pulpit furniture recently 
received from Durham was used at the 
services for the first time, and greatly 
appreciated. 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His Son, 
Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing a 


revelation from God. 


4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 
Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed 


Editorial 


THANKSGIVI NG PROCLAMATION 


Under the guidance and watchful care of a divine 
and keneficent Providence this country has keen car- 
ried safely through another year. Almighty Cod has 
continued to bestow upon us the light of His counte- 
nance and we have prospered. Not only have we en- 
joyed material success but we have advanced in wisdom 
and in spiritual understanding. The products of our 
fields and our factories and of our manifold activities 
have keen maintained on a high level. There has been 
advancement in our physical well being. We have 
increased our desire for the things that minister to the 
mind and to the soul, we have raised the mental and 
moral standards of life. 

We have had the blessings of peace and of honor- 
able and friendly relations with our sister nations 
throughout the world. Disasters visiting certain of our 
states have touched the heart of a sympathetic nation, 
which has responded generously out of its abundance. 
In continuing to remember those in affliction we should 
rejoice in our ability to give them relief. 

Now that these twelve months are drawing to a 
close, it is fitting that, as a nation and as individuals, in 
accordance with time-horored sacred custom, we should 
consider the manifold blessings granted to us. While 
in gratitude we rejoice, we should humbly pray that 
we may be worthy of a continuation of divine favor. 

Wherefore, I, Calvin Coolidge, President of the 
United States, do hereby set apart and designate Thurs- 
day, the 24th day of November, next, as a day of 
Thanksgiving and prayer, and recommend and urge 
that on that day our people lay aside their usual tasks, 
ard by the family fireside and in their accustomed 
places of public worship, give thanks to Him who holds 
all in the hollow of His hand. 
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DISASTER BEFORE THANKSGIVING DAY 


N the heart of old New England, where Thanks- 
giving Day originated and where it is celebrated 
universally, a series of disasters swept over 

the country less than three weeks before the day ap- 
pointed for giving thanks. 

Instead of pictures of barns and storehouses 
filled to overflowing, peaceful fields across which the 
farmer moves back and forth at his fall plowing, 
friendly roads winding up hill and down dale through 
some of the loveliest scenery in the world, and little 
rivers faithfully doing their share of the work of the 


world and adding to its beauty, we have had terrifying 
floods, great destruction of property and considerable 
loss of life. 

An element of surprise is mingled with the sorrow 
and pain, because nobody expected little rivers to 
rise to such heights and do such damage just because 
of a day or so of hard rain. 

Vermont, Massachusetts and eastern New York 
have been having a taste of what happened to Ar- 
kansas, Missouri, Mississippi, Louisiana, and other 
states in the valley of the Mississippi. ; 

The New England floods remind us that the suf- 
fering caused by the Mississippi floods is still acute 


- and wide-spread. For thousands of people East and 


West life has been changed—in some cases by loss of 
loved ones, in many cases by loss of physical sur- 
roundings and means of livelihood almost as stag- 
gering as death itself. 

So we approach Thanksgiving Day. What are 
we going to do about it in our churches?’ Close up 
shop and go home? Yield to the taunts of the so- 
called intellectuals? Begin to suspect that our mes- 
sage is “the bunk” that so many eagerly declare it 
to be? 

Without variableness or shadow of turning, with- 
out one scintilla of doubt or fear, our task is to show 
forth the power of the gospel of love we profess. Most 
effectively we will show it by works of relief, by quick, 
generous, intelligent, continuing aid of those over- 
whelmed by disaster. 

We can rally the discouraged and we can answer 
the doubting better in time of trouble by deeds than 
by words. But there are great words also. A whole 
library of books bound up together in the Bible give 
some of them to us. Let us read about the men who 
could write, ‘““Though He slay me, yet will I trust in 
Him.” 

We have simply got to learn to operate this globe 
which we inhabit. That is the object of life, and it is 
a glorious object. Little finite things that we are, we 
are up against the task of learning to deal wisely, 
successfully, with fire, flood, pestilence, earthquake, 
automobiles, poison gas, TNT, and the angry pas- 
sions of the human heart. It is job enough. It is 
reason enough for saying: ‘‘Bless the Lord, O my soul, 
and all that is within me bless His Holy Name.” 
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DISASTERS A PROOF OF PROGRESS? 


E often speak of sin as an illustration of growth _ 


in morality, but not so often of disasters as 
an illustration of progress. Both things may 
be true. 

There was no sin in murder until man grew In- 
telligent enough and good enough to sense it as sin. 
There was no sin in jerry building or slum tenements 
until man realized the truth of the contention of Jacob 
Riis: ““You can murder a man with a tenement house 
as well as with a gun.” 

There was no disaster connected with a Missis- 
sippi flood when nobody lived in the Mississippi Val- 
ley. When we planted there, however, the cities of a 
civilized people it became a different story. 

The Interior Department has just issued a “Map 
of the Mississippi Flood Area.” Announcing ‘it, 
the Department said: 


“The Mississippi is a river of floods. When first 
seen by white men, at the time Dé Soto discovered it, 
the river was in flood. For millions of years these floods 
have been building the valley and delta of the Missis- 
sippi. So long as the valley was inhabited only by a 
primitive people, the fioods did little or no damage. 
The Indians who happened to be near the river simply 
moved back to higher ground with little inconvenience 
and let the floods pass. The great Mississippi Basin is, 
however, too valuable to remain unused. With increased 
development and use of the valley lands the floods 
have become more serious in the danger to both life 
and property, and the record flood of 1927 has called 
public attention to the impelling fact that effective 
plans must be made for keeping the damage from flood 


waters within bounds.” 
* * 


FORTIER ON THE FLOOD 


E are opening our forms and taking out an 
editorial that we may insert the following 
telegram from the Rev. George F. Fortier, 

Superintendent of Universalist Churches in Vermont, 
New Hampshire and the Province of Quebec: 


Vermont is hard hit. Desolation and destruction 
on every side. Death reports probably exaggerated but 
nothing else is half told. Vermont will need some 
aid. Contributions should be made through Red Cross 
and only as calls are made. I can use small amounts 
in personal cases which can not be reached by organiza- 
tions. I am in hospital at Burlington but am in touch 
with my field and with relief measures here. Head- 
quarters 106 Colchester Avenue, Burlington, Vt. 


— 


Just before the telegram came, Monday, Nov. 7, 
the Boston Ministers’ Meeting adopted the following: 


The Boston Ministers, in regular meeting as- 
sembled, have read with deep sorrow of the death and 
destruction caused by the great floods of the past week. 
Through the Christian Leader and in every other way 
possible we send messages of cheer and courage to all 
in trouble and pledge our help. Especially we want 
fellow Universalists, ministers and laymen, to know 
that we are with them in this hour of catastrophe. To 
the Superintendent of our churches, Mr. Fortier, now 
in hospital for treatment, we send sympathy and 
pledge ovr co-operation with him, his co-workers and 
churches. 


Dr. Geo. E. Huntley, Dr. F. W. Betts and the 
Editor of the Leader, a committee of the General 


Convention for co-operation with the American Red 
Cross and similar organizations, at the same time is- 
sued a call to our people to stand by to help the Red 
Cross in all disaster relief undertaken. 

Let there be no delay in answering the call of 
devastated Vermont. Back the Red Cross in her 
Roll Call for membership. The dollars you gave a 
year ago now are pouring into the stricken towns. 
And let us without attempting to set up any separate 
relief organization give Mr. Fortier immediately “‘a 
pastor’s purse”’ to use as he sees fit. 


* * 


CORPORAL TANNER 


NE of the best illustrations in modern times of 
the power to snatch a life victory out of what 
seemed sure defeat comes to us in the career of 

the late James Tanner of Washington, D. C., known 
everywhere as “‘Corporal Tanner.” 

He was only a country boy of seventeen when, in 
1861, he enlisted in a New York regiment and marched 
off to the war. At the second battle of Bull Run, 
August 30, 1862, he was severely wounded and suf- 
fered the amputation of both legs on the battlefield. 
It was ten days before he was carried to a hospital or 
received anything but the most casual attention, 
and he nearly died of shock, loss of blood, and frightful 
neglect. All his life he suffered from his wounds, and 
a number of times had to undergo reamputation. 
Without money, without any influential friends, with 
only “country schooling,” he started out. 

In three years he was a stenographer and was 
called in to aid Stanton in the house where Lincoln lay 
dying. In four or five years he was a young lawyer 
beginning a country practise. In ten years, now in 
Brooklyn, N. Y., he began to be heard from as an 
orator for memorial services, other historical gather- 
ings, or political meetings. From that time he kept 
on growing in reputation and power until he was one 
of the most sought-for orators in the country. He 
held various public offices, and he moved on from 
Department Commander to National Commander of 
the Grand Army of the Republic. It was, however, in 
the sphere of personal contact and influence that he 
made his great contribution. 

Suffering almost continual pain, he might have 
become gloomy or bitter. He was one of the most 
companionable of men. Handicapped, he might have 
become self-centered. He was unselfish—never so 
happy as when working for the other fellow. 

Seeing the seamy side of life, he might have lost 
faith in man. Nothing in him was more characteristic 
than his conviction that men at heart were good. 

Facing continually in his own life the dark mystery 
of evil with which theologians have wrestled in all 
generations, he might easily have sunk into atheism. 
To the end he kept his childhood faith in a good God. 

And he used his life to promote understanding 
and good-will. Among the wreaths piled high at his 
funeral in Washington, from the President, Senators, 
Judges and other leaders in the Government, there 
came one from the children of General Joe Wheeler 
in memory of the noble address which Corporal Tan- 
ner delivered at the unveiling of the Wheeler Memorial 
in Atlanta some years ago. With the distinguished 
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company of old men who wore the blue, there came to 
his funeral a distinguished delegation dressed in Con- 
federate gray, representing the Confederate Veterans 
Association. 

_A crippled country boy took his life and made it 
count so that more than once the President, the 
Cabinet and statesmen of every shade of opinion 
assembled to listen to his eloquent words. 

Better than that, he made it count so that, with- 
out weakening the ties that bound him to his com- 
rades, former foes were changed to friends, old con- 
troversies were buried, old bitterness was forgotten, 
and good will was extended from North to South. 

* * 


INDIAN SUMMER 


HRONOLOGICALLY, we are told, Indian sum- 
mre falls between Hallowe’en, October 31, and 
St. Martin’s Day, November 15. 

Practically it means any period of pleasant 
weather in the latter part of October and the first 
part of November. Then, as Professor Harrington 
puts it, the “atmosphere is hazy and dry, the sky is 
red, the temperature is mild, and rain is absent for 
an unusual length of time.” 

The name originated among the early colonists, 
who believed that the haze came from the burning 
over of western prairies by Indians. In Canada and 
in Louisiana it is called St. Martin’s summer. In 
southern California, southern Louisiana and parts of 
Texas enthusiastic citizens claim they have Indian 
summer all winter long. 

We may differ in our definitions, but we agree 
in our recognition of the charm and value of Indian 
summer. An unknown writer describes it as follows: 


There comes a day—a succession of days, maybe 
six or even a dozen—aiter we have settled down for the 
winter, when (around Nov. 1) a different kind of weather 
prevails from any experienced during the spring, sum- 
mer and autumn. There is something mysterious 
and weird about it, despite its bland and mellow glory— 
half-hazy days, with the sun shining like an orange red 
ball through an otherwise clear sky and in rich, blood- 
red sunsets. 


Part of the charm undoubtedly lies in the feel- 
ing that these days are something extra. The ace 
count is settled and they are the two extra ‘pennies.’ 
The dozen oranges are in the bag and the grocer comes 
with a prize orange he has set aside and presents it 
as a token of esteem. The vacation is over and the 
deacon writes that the repairs are not completed and 
the minister must take two extra Sundays. 

In another mood, we realize that something dear 
to us which we thought had slipped away and was 
gone forever is still ours. 

But mostly we do not analyze our feelings. We 
find ourselves in the midst of golden glory and rejoice 
in it. We note “the haze on the far horizon” and 
“the infinite tender sky,” and think again of Carruth 
and his poem. Or perhaps we remember an earlier 
poet who wrote with deep religious insight, ‘Thou 
crownest the year with thy goodness, thy paths 
drop fatness.” 

Breathe deep then in the days of Indian summer! 
Exhale worry, fear, gloom! Inhale with the smoke of 


burning leaves or the tang of apple and persimmon, 
a sense of the goodness and the sufficiency of the earth 
and the Power back of it. Resolutely face the coming 
of the short days and early twilight, the storm and 
bitter cold. While the earth remaineth, seedtime 
and harvest, summer and winter, day and night, and 
the love of a good God, shall not fail. 


* * 


AMOS R. WELLS 


HE dean of religious journalists in Boston and 
one of the oldest men in point of service in 
the profession, Dr. Amos R. Wells, has just 

resigned as editor of the Christian H’ndeavor World. 

Dr. Wells has been editor of the Christian En- 
deavor paper since 1891—a period of thirty-six years. 
For the last twenty-six years he also has edited Pelou- 
bet’s Notes on the Sunday School Lessons. Who’s 
Who in America gives a list of sixty-seven books 
which this able, indefatigable and consecrated man 
has written. Some deal with the mechanics of Chris- 
tian Endeavor work. Some are “Helps.” A few are 
stories. Many are inspirational books. And a few 
are books of poems. We doubt if any of these useful 
works means quite as much to this gifted man or will 
live longer than his “‘Collected Poems,’ published in 
1921. Amid the exacting duties of the editorial desk; 
he has had time to see the beauty of the world and set 
it down in delightful and inspiring verse. The fol- 
lowing verses give just a hint of the field he covered. 
They are called ‘Old Mr. Grumpy.” 


‘Praise God! Praise God!’ the clover said, “for sunshine and 
the sky.” 
And ‘Praise the Lord!” the brooklet sang, ‘‘the rain is drawing 
nigh.” 
“Thank God for frost,” the squirrel chirped, “‘so kind to nuts 
and me.”’ 


“For frost, that covers me with gold,’”’ chimed in the maple-tree. 
And “Praise the Lord for ripened seeds,” the chattering spar- 


rows cried. 

“And for the wind,” the seeds declared, “‘that bears us far and 
wide.” 

“Yes, praise the Lord! Oh, praise the Lord!’’ though skies were 
blue or gray, 


The hymn of earth and heaven rang throughout the happy day. 
Now none of this old Grumpy heard; he’s deaf as deaf can be. 
“This weather’s vilest of the vile! a beastly day!’’ said he. 


There has been nothing anomalous in having a 
man past sixty edit the young people’s paper, for Dr. 
Wells has always kept young. We confess that the 
one thing that reconciles us to the change is the fact 
that Dr. Wells still will have a page in the paper, and 
that one who knows and loves him, his associate for 
twenty years, Robert P. Anderson, will carry on. 

Dr. Wells was born in Glens Falls, N. Y., in 1862. 
He took his college course at Antioch, and Antioch 
honored him with various degrees and made him pro- 
fessor of Greek and geology, the post he held for 
eight years before coming to Boston. 

Dr. Wells’s colleagues on all the other papers in 
Boston honor and love him. They congratulate him 
on a great service. They regret its termination, but 
they are happy to think that he retires while still 
vigorous, and that he now will have more time in 
which to develop the literary gift with which he is 
endowed. 
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The Future of Liberal Protestantism’ 
James Gordon Gilkey 


MF course some people feel that liberal Protes- 
Y| tantism has no future. They believe that 
during the next few decades our present 

#4} churches will change radically, and that even- 
tually a wholly new system of religious institutions 
and practises will emerge. Here, for example, are the 
prophecies of one of our most influential writers: 
“What will be the religious life of the average com- 
munity a century hence? Instead of the half dozen 
churches that are now struggling for existence there 
will be only one. Its building will not be large, for 
very few people will attend any single service. But 
every home, office, and factory in the town will have 
its radio, and also its device for receiving pictures by 
vadio and flashing them on the wall. So on entering 
any office as the morning’s work begins you will be 
greeted by an interesting ceremony. First will come 
ca strain of organ music on the radio, followed by a 
moment of silence. Then on the wall will appear the 
figure of the community pastor, standing in his pulpit. 
He will make a simple prayer, the whole town will 
pause to listen, and then the day’s work will begin. 
On Sunday this pastor will conduct three short ser- 
vices of worship in the morning and three late in the 
afternoon or the evening. One may go into the little 
church at any time, bow his head and listen to the 
organ, and then pass out again into the sunshine. 
Only on rare occasions, such as Christmas or Easter, 
will the pastor preach. Then his sermons will be 
masterpieces, eagerly sought by the whole community. 
Every day, at the time of the noonday meal and 
supper, he will stand at his altar and through the 
magic of radio and television appear in every home 
to offer the community’s thanks.’”’ Those of us who 
have had actual experience in religious work question 
some of the details of that picture. Knowing the 
value of constant practise in the matter of sermon- 
writing, we wonder whether a man who wrote only 
two sermons a year would be able to make both of 
them inevitable masterpieces. Knowing how widely 
religious tastes differ, we are skeptical of the ability 
of any single individual to satisfy everybody, even in a 
relatively small community. And knowing what 
slight attention the family of to-day pays to religious 
observances in the home, we are uncertain whether 
the families of to-morrow will delay the beginning of 
a ride in the family airplane in order to watch the 
flickering image of the local pastor on the living-room 
wall. But, wise or foolish, these are the expectations 
of Bruce Barton. He feels that a combination of 


radio, television, and community priest will supplant 


the churches we know to-day. 

Other modern writers anticipate changes even 
more fundamental. They look forward to the com- 
plete disappearance of Christianity itself, with its 
teachings and its throng of officials. Some of you 
will recall these sentences from Mr. Wells’s most re- 
cent novel: “Indeed Christianity passes. Passes? 


*Address celivered at the Universalist Cer eral Convention, 
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It has already gone. It has littered the beaches of 
life with churches, cathedrals, shrines, crucifixes, 
prejudices, and intolerances, like the sea-urchins, 
starfish, empty shells, and lumps of stinging jelly 
left on the sand after the tide. Christianity was a 
tidal wave out of ancient Egypt. It left behind a 
multitude of little wriggling theologians and preach- 
ers, all of them hopping and burrowing in the 
warm, nutritious sand.”’ Many people not only ex- 
pect this ebb tide of Christian faith, but look forward 
to the event with ill-concealed anticipation. They 
feel that when Christian institutions go, simple re- 
ligious faith will come into its own. When the last 
minister and the last theologian are dead, when 
the last cathedral has been turned into an art-gallery, 
when every one is allowed to spend Sunday undisturbed 
beneath the open sky—then the era of true spiritual- 
ity will begin. This was the thought beneath the 
bitter lines of William Watson: 


“When wke'med are altar, priest, and creel, 
When all tke faiths are past, 
Ferhaps from carl ening incense iree1 
Cod may emerge at last!’’ 


Now when these business men, novelists, and 
poets have finished their discussions of the future of 
Christianity, perhaps some of us who have had a more 
intimate connection with Christian institutions may 
venture a few remarks. Many lay-prophets persist- 
ently overlook one highly significant fact. There are 
multitudes of people in our modern world who derive 
immense and constant help from our liberal churches. 
Because they derive this help, because our churches 
meet real needs in their life, they will never permit our 
churches to die or lose their characteristic traits. 
Think, for one thing, of the men and women who find 
unfailing inspiration in the experience of common 
worship. Some one once asked Oliver Wendell Holmes 
why he went to church so regularly when there were 
so many other ways to spend Sunday. His reply has 
become a classic: ‘“There is in the corner of my heart 
a little flower called Reverence. I find it needs water- 
ing about once a week.’’ Thousands of people in our 
own time have made the same discovery, and have 
learned to restore their reverence, quicken their 
courage, regain their perspective on life and its prob- 
lems, by going to church and joining with others in 
the act of worship. Such people will never desert 
the church or let it transform itself into a miniature 
radio-station. The experience of worshiping with a 
great company in some place of silence and beauty 
and precious memory means too much to them. Or 
think, for another thing, of the men and women who 
realize that our liberal churches are fighting for the 
ideals which they themselves hold, and realize that 
the spirit of kindness and tolerance and idealism on 
which their own ventures in philanthropy ultimately 
depend is being generated by these churches. Such 
people—and they form a far larger group than many 
careless critics imagine—will never let our churches 
die. They know these churches are too valuable to 
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the community. There is a passage in Jane Addams’s 
book, “Twenty Years at Hull House,’’ which many of 
us would do well to ponder. Miss Addams writes: 
“One Sunday morning I received the rite of baptism 
and became a member of the Presbyterian church in 
the little village where I had been born. Why did 
I do it? At that time there was no outside pressure 
pushing me toward this step, and at the age of twenty- 
five one does not. make such a decision merely from 
the desire to conform to social custom. The fact was 
that an almost passionate devotion to the ideals 
of democracy was growing within me; and where in all 
the centuries had those ideals found such thrilling 
expression as in Christianity? Who was I, with my 
dream of universal brotherhood, to refuse to identify 
myself with the institutional statement of these very 
ideals in my own community?” You and I need not 
worry about the disappearance of the progressive 
churches of America. They have meant too much in 
the past, and they still mean too much in the present, 
to be allowed to die. Whatever the future may hold 
for conservative and reactionary institutions, liberal 
- Protestantism is here to stay—stay with its common 
worship, its thoughtful preaching, its brave appeal 
to man’s finer instincts, its vision of the things unseen 
and eternal. 

Has our liberal Protestantism a real opportunity 
in the days ahead? Do the developments in modern 
thought and life favor the work we:are trying to do 
and the gospel we are trying to preach? For your 
answer study the two conceptions of Jesus which are 
current in America to-day. The traditional, conserva- 


tive conception is vividly suggested by a recent mo- - 


tion picture which many of you have doubtless seen, 
“The King of Kings.” Jesus is the King of Kings, 
and this film aims to tell the story of his life in a way 
that will appeal to the general public. How is Jesus 
represented? He is shown as a sad-faced miracle- 
worker, a man of mystery and supernatural power who 
comes to earth to perform a few startling feats and 
then die a prearranged death. Early in the picture a 
pitiful blind child gropes her way to Jesus to be in- 
stantly and miraculously transformed. Peter finds 
himself penniless when the tax-gatherers approach, 
but the supernatural Jesus easily meets the emergency. 
He tells Peter to cast his hook and line into the lake, 
and presently to the stunned astonishment of the 
Roman soldiers Peter pulls in a fish and draws from 
his mouth an enormous gold coin. So the scenes 
follow each other, until finally this wonder-working 
Jesus is hounded to death on Calvary amid a series of 
terrifying tornadoes, earthquakes, and fearful por- 
tents. Nowhere in the picture is there a suggestion 
that Jesus had any ideas, or that he gave the world 
the truths about life and destiny which the world 
needed to know. Jesus is shown as a supernatural 
stranger, coming here not to live and teach but to die, 
and through that death prevail on God to show kind- 
ness and mercy toward His children. 

But while conservative Christianity—Protestant 
as well as Catholic—holds before the world this medi- 
eval conception of Jesus, a wholly new set of ideas 
is appearing among other people. Strangely enough, 
these new ideas are not limited to the progressives 
within the church. They are found among men who 
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have no slightest connection with organized Chris- 
tianity. According to these new ideas Jesus is not a 
supernatural stranger who came on earth to perform 
a few miracles and then die. Jesus is the supreme 
teacher of the human race, the man who found the 
right way to live and who now offers his priceless 
truths to our generation as we struggle to build a hap- 
pier and more fraternal world. Listen, for example, 
to Bertrand Russell: “If all men would summon up 
the courage and the vision to live in Jesus’ way there 
would be no need for the regeneration of the world by 
political and economic reform. All the reform that is 
needed would come automatically and without resist- 
ance through the regeneration of individuals.’’- Those 
words from a man who stands wholly outside the 
church, and who scouts both belief in God and faith 
in immortality! Or listen to George Bernard Shaw: 
“T am not a Christian, any more than Pilate was or 
than you are, gentle reader. But I am ready to admit, 
after studying the world of human misery for sixty 
years, that I see no way out of the world’s troubles 
but the way which Jesus would have found, had he 
undertaken the work of a modern practical states- 
man.” Or hear the impassioned sentences of another 
modern writer who describes himself as an agnostic 
and a rationalist: ‘Jesus Christ, come back! The 
tones of your voice have not quite died away. In spite 
of false creeds and wizard priests the heart of our age 
still turns to you. Touch the sorcery of our time, 
waken us from the vile enchantments of fear and 
foolish hate. Deliver us from the doom of dead 
things. Bring life from the grave where faith lies 
bound. Bring love that binds all hearts into one. 
Jesus Christ, come back! Come back!” Surely you 
see what all this means. It means that our world is 
rediscovering Jesus—seeing at last that he is not a 
strange and mysterious Celestial Being, but the Man 
who found the way to live, and who offers that way of 
life to our bewildered, war-cursed world. 

Such a situation offers an unparalleled oppor- 
tunity to liberal Protestantism. We know full well 
that we can not reach all the men and women in the 
modern community. There are some who through 
mental limitations or spiritual inadequacy are unable 
to appreciate the truths we learn from Jesus and then 
put before them. There are others who have always 
interpreted Christianity in terms of magic and mys- 
tery and will always continue to do so. But to the 
ever-growing body of intelligent men and women in 
the modern world we turn. We say to them: “We 
know you can not accept the old ideas about Jesus and 
God and the Christian enterprise. What we are. 
offering you is something new, something you can 
accept. We believe, as you believe, that the only 
things which will ever save the world are new truths 
and the contagion of a triumphant spirit. This is the 
salvation which Jesus brought mankind. He found 
the truth men had been seeking for centuries, the 
secret of the way to live. He leads us forward with 
him on that way of life—the way of love and service, 
the way of trust in people and trust in God. We 
liberals are not trying to foist upon the modern world 
a system of medieval dogmas. We are trying to teach 
Jesus’ way of life, Jesus’ habitual attitudes, Jesus’ 
new and priceless ideas. We are trying to bring the 
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rising generation within the radius of his triumphant 
spirit. When you enter our churches we do not offer 
you any magical rites or any mysterious sacraments, 
the alleged guarantees of salvation in this world and 
the world to come. What we offer you is a chance to 
learn Jesus’ way of living, and a chance to work with 
us and with millions of other people to rebuild our 
world after his mind and heart.’’ No opportunity for 
liberal Protestantism to-day? But Christianity is 
passing through another great reformation, and the 
faith of the future is beginning to emerge among us. 
What a day to take a stand for truth, and help shape 
the convictions of the centuries yet to be! 

Face to face with such an opportunity, what are 
the concrete tasks devolving on the liberal Protestants 
of to-day! The most obvious of these tasks is to 
organize effectively the liberal group within each com- 
munity. Catholicism is magnificently organized. 
Within recent years we have seen Protestant funda- 
mentalism gather its forces and not only almost spilt 
some of our largest denominations but actually bring 
about in several states the passage of anti-evolution 
legislation. What a laughing-stock these bills will 
be for the historians of the future! When Catholicism 
and Protestant fundamentalism are thus regimented 
for action, is it not time to organize more effectively 
those liberals who are now found—in greater or 
smaller numbers—in every community? At the pres- 
ent time there are many encouraging efforts in this 
direction. One of the most interesting is the sugges- 
tion that Congregationalists, Universalists, and Uni- 
tarians merge and form a new denomination, a Liberal 
American Church. But efforts to unite denominations 
from the top immediately encounter obvious difficulties. 
Each denomination has been operating for a long time, 
has accumulated a great deal of property, and has 
built up an immensely complex administrative ma- 
chinery. To fit two or more such cumbersome ma- 
chines together is a task that has baffled the ingenuity 
of successive generations of church-unity engineers. 
Years ago a noted English divine, discouraged by the 
failure of repeated efforts to unite Presbyterians and 
Episcopalians, finally exclaimed: ““They make mo- 
tions with their mouths but none with their feet. 
As for real unity, they will have none of it!’ For- 
tunately there is another approach to the problem, 
and it is this second method which we must try first. 
Let us leave the question of ultimate denominational 
amalgamations to work itself out as best it may, and 
turn our attention to the immediate and concrete 
local situation each one of us knows so well. Here, 
for instance, is a city like Springfield in which there 
are at least a dozen liberal churches which represent 
six or seven different denominations. Each church is 
strong and self-sufficient, and is working with more or 
less effectiveness in a community large enough to 
support all. Nothing would be gained by undertaking 
to amalgamate all these churches, and form one gi- 
gantic super-church to take their place. As a matter 
of fact the super-church would probably not be able 
to work as effectively as the smaller units operating 
to-day. In such a situation our responsibility as 
liberals is to keep our own unit efficient, and then give 
the community constant evidences of our essential 
agreement with the liberals of the other denomina- 
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tions. Here, on the other hand, is a small village in 
which a small group of progressives is unfortunately 
split up between two or three churches, each of the 
liberal type. In such a situation it is evident folly 
to perpetuate this subdivision of liberal Protestantism, 
and leave the community to find in local Catholicism 
its only evidence of ecclesiastical effectiveness and 
unity. Surely the liberals in such a village face the 
immediate obligation of disregarding their microscopic 
differences and building one strong church—whatever 
its name or denominational ties—rather than con- 
tinuing the essentially futile task of perpetuating 
several weak churches. The theoretical problem. of 
church unity intrigues many minds and provokes. an 
immense amount of discussion—profitable or not as 
the case may be. The practical problem of church 
unity resolves itself ultimately into a thousand local 
problems, each to be solved by local leaders in the 
light of local needs and local resources. When our 
generation has solved these local problems, our. chil- 
dren may be able to solve the greater problem of de- 
nominational amalgamation. 


Another obvious task liberal Protestantism faces - 


is the task of putting our churches to work grappling 
with local social problems. One of our essayists has 
recently made this keen criticism of many modern 
ministers: “‘When a public speaker has no idea how 
to solve the great problems of society which he has 
been recklessly discussing, he winds up his address 
by recommending enthusiastically the spirit of Christ. 
This trick never fails to bring salvos of applause. The 
audience walks out in a rapture of exhilaration, fancy- 
ing that something has really been done for some- 
body—for the starving Armenians, or the oppressed 
citizens of Fiume, or some one equally unfortunate. 
As a matter of fact, literally nothing has been ac- 
complished.”” Why do so many preachers—and 
churches—fall into this fatal indefiniteness and in- 
effectiveness? Because they have come to feel that 
the Christianizing of our social order is a vast but 
essentially single problem, for which a vast but single 
solution can be found. Hence the recommendation 
of a large but essentially vague formula. As a matter 
of actual fact, the Christianizing of our social order is 
an immensely long, complicated, and ever-changing 
task, one which instantly subdivides itself into a 
million minor. responsibilities, each the duty of a 
particular group in a particular community in a par- 
ticular crisis. It is the realization of this uncomfort- 
able truth which has led some of us to lose interest in 
generalized recommendations about the church’s duty 
on such large matters as industry, social conditions, 
and war. From the very nature of the situation such 
generalized recommendations are worth little. At 
one time it might well be our duty as Christians to 
back the demands of employees, at another to give 
our utmost support to employers. In one situation we 
ought to plead for peace, in another give the Govern- 
ment our utmost support and even go to war ourselves. 
Face to face with such complexities, what is the 
sensible course for us to follow? Let.us study the 
immediate and concrete social problems of our own 
community, and then dedicate to the solution of those 
problems—familiar and clearly understood—the full 
resources of our local churches. Making the local 
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church an effective social agency in its own com- 
munity may not seem to do much to bring the world- 
wide Kingdom of Christ. But when all is said, do we 
not accomplish more for that world-wide Kingdom by 
building a playground or establishing a baby clinic 
even in one community, than we do by persuading 
a thousand Christians to pass a generalized resolution 
approving of peace and brotherhood? 

The final responsibility we mention is perhaps 
the most important of all. In the years ahead our 
liberal churches must make God a reality again to a 
generation that is fast losing its sense of Him. Again 
and again we hear statements like the one published 
recently by a modern business man: “‘I wish I had the 
firm faith of my parents. They were as certain of a 
personal God and of eternal life as they were of the 
things that happened to them day by day. But their 
faith has now been made difficult for me by the science 
and philosophy of our time, and by the pain and suffer- 
ing and brutality brought into the world by the war. 
I have no consciousness of any kind of God. I have 
no certainty of a future life. I keep going to church, 
trying to lead a Christian life, and hoping that some 
day I shall find some faith I can call my own.”’ This 
pitiful uncertainty is even more evident among young 
people. Perhaps no one has described the college 
students of to-day more clearly than Dr. Coffin did 
when he applied to them his memorable phrase, “‘wist- 
ful-but unconvineed.”’ Are the thoughtful people of 
our time happy in this sudden eclipse of faith? Cer- 
tainly not! They know they are in the shadows, and 
they are hoping desperately—deep in their hearts— 
to find the way out. 


“She dug a little, shadow-hidden grave 
The cay Faith cied. 
Therein ske laid it, keard the clod’s sick fall, 
Then smi-ed asice. 


“Now glad and free at last I go,’ she said, 
“And life is wide . . .’ 

But all that night she stared into the dark 
And knew she lied.” 


Surely we see the responsibility such a situation lays 
on liberal Protestantism. These thoughtful men and 
women, these puzzled undergraduates, will never re- 
vert to the obscurantist teaching of reactionary re- 
ligious groups. For them the choice lies between a 
new and an intelligent Christianity, and bleak skep- 
ticism. What a day for churches like ours to redis- 
cover God, reinterpret Jesus, rebuild the faith of the 
past! Not since the time of Luther has such a task 
been laid upon those who love God with their minds 
as well as their hearts. If we fail in this responsibility 
no one knows what the future will hold for our Ameri- 
can civilization. On one of his many visits to this 
country James Bryce wrote: ‘‘One is startled by the 
thought of what might happen to this huge yet deli- 
cate fabric of American life were the foundation of 
religious faith on which it has been built to crumble 
away. Suppose these men ceased to believe there was 
any God above them, any future life before them, any 
power in heaven or earth beyond the ones their senses 
tell them of. Would their moral code stand unshaken? 
Would their reverence for law, their sense of duty to 
the community, their feeling of obligation to the 
generations yet to be, survive? History can not 
answer. History can only point out the sobering 
fact that hitherto civilized society has always rested 
on religious faith.’”’ Some one must build the spiritual 
foundations of the new America. That is the task, 
the glorious privilege, God puts before us. ‘““They 


’ that are wise shall shine as the sun; and they that 


turn many to righteousness as the stars, forever and 
ever.” Those words were never truer than they are 
to-day. 


Germany To-day 


V. Reflections on Universalism 
Charles F. Weller 


@|[TTING beneath the window of Luther’s bare 
| little room on the heights of the Wartburg 
above Eisenach, inspired as Luther must 
= have been by the wide, uplifted outlook over 
mountains, valleys, forests and the cultivated grain 
fields of the Thuringer Staat, I wondered what bless- 
ings would have come to Germany and to the world if 
the great Roman Catholic Church had been great 
enough to keep Luther within its fold by responding 
generously to the needed impulses of the Protestant 
Reformation. Should we now have one united Chris- 
tian Church—but with all the congregational in- 
dividualism which has proved to be necessary? 

In Germany I am seeing more clearly than ever 
before that such a question comes to-day and often 
to the churches and to all other contemporary institu- 
tions. 

Other Luthers are at work in the world. Ref- 
ormation and advance are needed in many fields of 
social life. Will those whose present power springs 
from their past responsiveness to progressive impulses 


incorporate or repulse the present and future forward 
movements of the human spirit? 

A single word, “‘only,” is what chiefly blocks the 
way. In ancient German communities I have ap- 
preciated the value of old institutions. Every church, 
school, law, army, police force, commercial estab- 
lishment, social custom and every other organization 
of human life, is entitled to respect itself as good—and 
even, for its own contented followers, the best avail- 
able way of life. Trouble comes when it adds the 
exclusive qualification ‘‘only’’—thereby insisting that 
no other church, school, law, custom or method of de- 
fense or of commercial exchange shares any valid or 
effective inspiration. 

Numerous Germans have said to me that they 
regret the “Centrum” or Catholic party in German 
politics, and the whole present division of Germany 
into many parties. ““Germany’s power will not re- 
turn,” they say, “until we are all united.” But, as I 
see it here, such increasing differentiation and free 
individuality seem to be the way of nature and of 
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humanity. Unity through uniformity requires a 
strong Kaiser or a Czar, with subservient people— 
who are unlikely to remain subservient. 

Will modern man, in Germany, America and 
everywhere, be teachable enough to conceive and 
realize the larger, déeper unity of free variety? An 
American foreigner in Germany sees the validity of 
that larger unity because, across the chasms of diver- 
gent language, customs, classes and convictions, he 
feels the unifying bonds or bridges of mutual appre- 
ciation and good-will. People are more interesting 
and valuable to him in proportion as they are unlike 
himself. Nothing is more disappointing, for example, 
than to visit ancient Gottingen, expecting picturesque, 
narrow streets, queer little houses and odd ways of 
life, and to find such broad highways, handsome build- 
ings and properly costumed people as one could see 
anywhere, without leaving home. 

It is in the marvelously beautiful and inspiring 
forests of Germany, in the lovely sunflecked paths 
which wind up and down the mountains, that I 
have seemed to sense, more convincingly than ever 
before, the answer to this basic problem of human 
progress. Being a foreigner has contributed helpfully 
to the necessary solitude. Even in the midst of cheer- 
fully chattering people in a full railway carriage, I 
have usually understood nothing, unless I gave specific 
close attention. I have been correspondingly free to 
‘Snvite my soul.” Especially in the Thuringer Wald, 
from Eisenach up and down the Wartburg—where 
Luther must also have found inspiration and his cour- 
age to express it faithfully—I have seemed to feel the 
Unit Soul of the Universe, with more assurance, un- 
derstanding and affectionate gratitude than I have 
ever before experienced. 

This consciousness is real. It does not disappear 
even at 5 a. m. when I arise, regretfully, for a long, 
wobbly ride in a crowded fourth-class railway carriage. 
It enables me to see in ordinary men and women 
something of that same beautiful, vivifying “‘Over Soul’ 
—and Inner Soul—which inspires one, beyond all my 
powers of description, in the open, sunny, solitary 
forest paths of Germany. 

My faith is, therefore, that our modern Luthers 
-will not need to flee for safety to armed castles. Men 
have learned and grown substantially since Luther’s 
day. The world itself has changed and can no longer 
be divided by such ignorant antagonisms as prevailed 
before men crossed the Atlantic in a single flight or 
spoke instantly with people thousands of miles away. 
It has been a great experience for me to come so far 
away from America and to find that the same God and 
the same essentials of human life are here—all the 
more interesting and more evident because of super- 
‘ficial differences from the ways of life at home. I 
really love these German neighbors—whom I was 
‘deceived into hating, or at least doubting bitterly, 
‘during the war. 

Consequently, “I ain’t goin’ to study war no 
more,” as our American negro sings it. Let: others 
imagine, if they will, that war and preparations for 
war are inevitable. To me, it does not even seem worth 
while to make war upon war—or upon its militaristic 
convictions and activities. Instead, I like those 
military people, too. I find them interesting and I 


admire their earnestness. It pleases me to imagine 
their surprise when they, too, wake up to the new view 
of human relationships which is quietly but surely 
taking all the life and significance away from armies, 
navies, and the other solid-looking but empty means 
of mutual human slaughter. 

The world is so near to realization of the new 
International Commonwealth, that I believe it will 
not be long before the new consciousness of human 
unity prevails over all the old separations and antag- 
onisms. For, really, all that is needed is that people 
generally shall have such experiences as I have had 
in these three summer months abroad. It is necessary 
only to generalize, as people who stay at home may 
generalize, upon the experiences which the majority 
of folks have had who were numbered among. the 
armed allies, a short decade ago, whose safety and 
highest virtue appeared then to lie in cherished ig- 
norance, fear, hatred and consequent destruction of 
the Germans. Now, even the militarists and pro- 
vincialists, and other unlikely people, have realized 
that the Germans are really like all the rest of human 
kind—differing from us in some particulars and 
therefore the more interesting and valuable, but 
united with us all so vitally that we know we can 
not ourselves be fully free and prosperous anywhere 
unless Germany enjoys the same freedom and pros- 
perity. 

It is, again, the single word “‘‘only” that degrades 
or diverts us. We need merely to admit that there 
are many paths up the mountainside, many ways of 
expressing the universal, inner truths of life. I think 
the final, utter end of war is surely near—because 
there is so little to be done to make generally regnant 
that consciousness of human unity in variety which is 
so evident to me, a foreigner and former foe, in Ger- 
many. 

For permanent peace the world needs merely to 
recognize what has happened to the human mind in 
relation to Germany—and to develop that new con- 
viction into the general law of human relationships. 
After fearing, hating and killing Germans, a few 
years ago, we have all learned that, upon sober ex- 


. amination of the facts, the Germans are congenial 


neighbors. “Therefore we are convinced forever’ 
(this is the one further step we need to take) ‘that 
no people anywhere can ever again be convincingly 
described to us as alien and hatefu'—for we shall al- 
ways remember and thoroughly believe that actual 
acquaintance is all that is necessary to show us that 
any supposedly foreign and objectionable group of 
people are really like ourselves and that their fellow- 
ship is essential to our own progress in life.” 

We must learn to think in this way of all human 
life, even when it appears to be extremely distant, 
different, and dangerous. Nothing human must be 
deemed alien to our understanding souls. Communists, 
Bolshevists, anarchists, atheists—all groups’ whose 
convictions seem to us hateful or strange, must be 
included in this larger faith that all humanity is one, 
that there is One God, the Father of us all, whose lov- 
ing wisdom enables us to differ freely and yet to labor, 
love and grow together, as members, consciously, of 
one great, good Brotherhood—the coming Common- 
wealth of the World. 
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Personal Experiences in the Near East 
George A. Miller * 


wCROSS four continents, two oceans, seven 
seas and twelve countries just to look into 
the faces of some children! Thy should 

m”) any one want to make a journey of that 

extent covering more than 20,000 miles when there 
are thousands of children’s faces to be seen every day 
right at home? Four simple words answer this par- 
ticular question—Near East Relief orphans. 

For seven busy years the best part of my brain 
and body have been given to the bread problem of the 
children rescued out of the tragedies of Bible Lands. 
I wanted to see the results with my own eyes—hence 
the long journey this summer. I also felt it was due 
to the thousands who had helped me meet this problem 
that I give an accounting of Near East Relief’s 
stewardship. Like Jacob of old asking of his older 
sons regarding Benjamin left as hostage in Egypt, 
“How fares it with the lad?” so I wanted to know how 
the many thousands of orphans fared. 

It is one thing to know and take for granted our 
prosperity and safety in America. It is quite another 
to be suddenly plunged into the midst of a national 
tragedy. Such was my experience in seeing 20,000 
people in the refugee camps of Athens living under 
the shadow of the classic Acropolis. These were the 
remnant which found sanctuary and refuge in Greece 
after the massacres and deportations in Turkey. Such 
indescribable misery! Such wretchedness! So much 
hunger still! A piece of bread, the poorest quality of 
vegetables, and even their drinking water measured 
out at a little more than a quart per day per person. 
Such was their meager dole. This is the fate of people 
who quite innocently suffered because of misunder- 
standings, hatreds, superstitions, suspicions and the 
absence of the Golden Rule at work. Was this great 
refugee camp all there was to show for America’s 
great gifts? Was there nothing constructive or hope- 
ful to justify our answer to their appeal for help? 
Discouraged and disappointed, I cameaway. Refugee 
camp work was not our primal commission. We 
were concerned with children. 

Fortunately I was taken out that very Saturday 
night on a little Greek steamer to the Island of Syra— 
one of those many islands that cluster so thickly in 
the Aegean Sea off the Greek coast. We arrived at 
dawn, long before the tardy sun came over the lazy 
blue waters of the Mediterranean. The town was 
not yet astir. Sleeping is a serious business in old 

_Syra. No early comers interest these island people 
to such an extent as to interfere with their sleep. 
These villagers, however, were not the object of my 
visit. I walked out past the slumbering town toward 
the hills). To my great joy I recognized in the dis- 


*George A. Miller, State Director for Southern California 
and Arizona of the Near East Relief, is a clergyman in fellowship 
with the California State Convention of Universalists who for 
the past seven years has given all of his time to the work of the 
Near East Relief. Four months ago, when he started for a per- 
sonal inspection of the activities which the Near East Relief 
is carrying on in Greece, the editor requested this story of his 
experiences, which we are glad to say he has had time to write. 


tance the great grey stone buildings built by the 
eager hands of orphan boys. I had seen many a pic- 
ture of these buildings, and here they were before my 
very eyes! Here at least was evidence that America’s 
bounty had helped. Those of you who are fortunate 
enough to know the lively captivating sounds of a 
daybreak, awakening world—of bird, animal and in- 
sect life in God’s great out-of-doors—can appreciate 
how I felt when I heard the first few children’s voices 
and then the increasing joyous chatter of thousands 
of them. There is something closely akin in children 
and nature’s creatures. What matter that I did not 
understand their words—for they called to each other 
in Greek, Syrian, Armenian and other tongues? I 
unerringly understood their meaning. It meant 
emaciated bodies fed, hope sustained, skillful fingers 
usefully trained, life redeemed and a future to be 
filled with achievement. These were the children 
whom I had come so far to see. 

Sunday morning’s breakfast—not Saturday’s 
warmed over baked beans, brown bread and codfish 
balls such as New Englanders know, or corn bread, 
honey, and the crispy bacon of the South, but just a 
large dish of mush with karo for sweetening and, 
because it is Sunday, cocoa! Then to church. Any 
minister who counts his congregation before service 
begins and is pleased that there are more present 
to-day than last Sunday, or is disheartened because 


. there are less, would have been thrilled at the sea 


of faces that finally packed my congregation to capac- 
ity. Cushioned pews? A fashionably dressed people? 
Paid music? Heavens, there wasn’t any! Just chil- 
dren, a mass of them sitting cross-legged on cleanly 
scrubbed floors. Fully two thousand, so quiet and 
intent that you could have heard a pin drop. Such 
was the crowd of brown-faced children, clothed in 
blue denim dresses and white cotton suits, that 
greeted me that Sunday morning. Children with 
self-scrubbed faces that shone like age-old walnut. 
It thrilled me through and through to hear this great 
group sing the magnificent chants of the ancient 
Greek Church and then to hear the plaintive songs— 
a pleading—of the Armenian children pouring out 
their souls asking the help of Almighty God to save 
their people and to keep them faithful, despite per~ 
secution, oppression and massacre, to the Christ who. 
had been their leader through all passing centuries. 
Then, because they had guests from America, the. 
whole group repeated together the Twenty-third 
Psalm in English, the quaintest English that you 
ever listened to. If it were not for the fact that it was 
the beloved and familiar Psalm that had been drilled 
into my heart and soul from my early childhood days, 
I doubt if I would have recognized the words. I 
found myself joining with the children with a greater 
reverence and meaning than ever before. Perhaps it 
was because I was amid the scenes and on the very 
ground that the Psalmist described. 

The Director asked me to talk to the children. 
What should I tell them? They were only children, 
but, like children the world over, they too enjoyed 
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stories. I told them in simple form the story which 
Hawthorne tells us in “The Great Stone Face.” It 
was rather an interesting experience to speak through 
an interpreter, an “interrupter” as one child called 
him. They seemed to get the meaning of the narra- 
tive. I turned the point of the story to their own 
lives, and asked each boy to be an “‘Ernest’’ and each 
girl to be an ‘“‘Ernestine.”” America’s gifts had been 


given without asking much in return, only in the hope, 
however, that they first appreciate the opportunities 
that had been provided for them. America had done 
all this because of the urge of the spirit of the Golden 
Rule. We expected of them that they too would take 


Near East Relief Orphans who now live in the Working Boys Home in Cairo, Egypt 


that same Golden Rule spirit and apply it to others 
who were in need. 

I could not help thinking of my own children 
safe and well cared for in America. Before I left for 
Bible Lands, my twelve-year-old daughter gave me a 
little silk American flag, believing that I was going 
into dangerous areas. She said: ““Daddy, wear this 
over your heart. I know it will keep you safe.” I 
showed this flag to these children and told them what 
my child had said to me. After the service they 
swarmed around me eagerly, asking to see the little 
flag and also photographs of my family, just as any 
children the world over would do. Two girls with 
night-black eyes whispered to each other, left the group, 
ran up to their own little treasure chests and returned 
breathless. Tightly clasped in their hands were two 
tiny American flags—every bit beautifully knitted 
out of ravelings. These were faithful reproductions 
in every detail—thirteen alternate stripes of red and 
white and accurate count of forty-eight stars on the 
blue field. The older girl in stilted English, made 
lovely by her joyous smile, said: “Meester Miller, 
please you take theese—your leetle girl, America 
flag my flag now too.” 
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Monday—Wash Day. It was an extra huge wash- 
ing because the country was in the midst of its dry 
season. Syra is a land of almost. perpetual sunshine, 
and therefore dryness with its consequent dust and 
dirt. Monday the older girls were busy in the laun- 
dry washing a small mountain of last week’s clothes 
and then getting ready for next week’s needs. Ameri- 
ca’s earlier pious adage, “Cleanliness comes next to 
Godliness,” is a firm foundation in the Near Hast 
Relief creed. The girls sang as they worked. They 
were happy. 

Everywhere there was the hum of industry. The 
tattoo of a hundred mallets came from the copper 
shop where boys were making soup 
bowls out of reclaimed sheets of 
copper. 

In the din of the tin-shop I 
saw dozens of barefoot boys mak- 
ing pails, cups and many other use- 
ful articles, and doing a good job 
at it too. 

Those who wanted to become 
auto mechanics were operating 
on a “‘Lizzie.’’ Something serious 
must have been the matter, for all 
her poor insides were out and the 
teacher was telling the boys how to 
give her first aid—or it may have 
been her post mortem. 

The carpenter boys and the 
cabinet makers were doing practi- 
cal work. Their instructor was a 
Christianman. I think he inspired 
the boys to do a good piece of 
work just as the Nazareth Carpen- 
ter did in his time. 

A group of kindly spirited, 
splendidly trained men and women 
are guiding these boys and girls. 
It was a delight to go into the 
Director’s home and first of all to 
know that the house itself had been built by the older 
boys under the direction of a master mason. It was 
well done. There was not a single evidence of slip- 
shod work. The building of stone not only looked 
well, but it had an air of substantialness and dignity. 
It was a satisfaction to see the splendid furniture built 
along fine lines in every room of the house, and know 
that it was made by orphan boys who had put their 
training to good use. The lovely Oriental rugs on the 
floor were woven on hand looms by girls whose mothers 
before them had been weavers. So in the workshops 
the boys and girls were being taught one or more of 


the forty-seven trades offered by Near East Relief. | 


America had not merely put food into hungry 
stomachs and clothes upon bare backs. Here were 
children’s fingers that ultimately would either be held 
out in begging gesture or trained for self-support. 
Near East Relief chose the better way. Every normal 
boy or girl who has come into its family goes out 
equipped to work. These people have a passion for 
industry. We have not cast aside this priceless 
foundation stone. 

The great difference which I saw here in this group 
of orphan children on the Island of Syra contrasted 
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with the apathy, helplessness and hopelessness of the 
refugee camps of Athens, was the difference between 
sparkling daylight and deep darkness. In Syra was 
life. In the camps so many seemed waiting for kindly 
death to take them out of their misery. 

Has this venture of America’s in the realm of inter- 
national friendship been worth while? The answer 
is as clear as crystal. In the first place it has been a 
splendid means of helping America save its own soul 
from selfishness and forgetfulness. Prosperity and 
plenty, unguarded, have their lurking dangers. We 
have so much, while a great part of the world has so 
little, even to the point of dire poverty and wretched- 
ness. Our sharing has not hurt us and has actually 
helped in saving more than a million lives in Bible 
Lands. Then again it is gratifying to know that one 
agency was permitted to and did keep alight the candle 
of Christian principles in darkened lands. The old 
State Church, such as the people knew, was associated 
in their minds with the terrors of autocracy and. the 
mysteries of liturgies. It is no wonder then that in 


the complete overturn of governments the new powers 
should say, ‘“Away with the church—it has hindered, 
not helped.” They could, however, understand 
bread, clothing, shelter, healing, upright conduct. 
It was the only interpretation of Christianity that 
these people could comprehend and accept under the 
circumstances. Our kind of religion had not been so 
much talked about or taught, rather it had been lived, 
and they could appreciate this. Somewhere out of 
the dim past came an unmistakable voice saying 
that the motive prompting such service was ap- 
proved. 

Out of it all, through the agency of Near East 
Relief, America had gathered up the remnants of 
decimated nations, saved child life’ and laid the 
foundation for the realization of the hopes such as 
were voiced by the children in their magnificent 
chants at Syra on that memorable July Sunday 
morning. In the spirit of the Master of old, América 
genuinely served in the thought, ‘‘Of such is the King- 
dom of Heaven.” 


Our Battlefield Trip 


George F. Magraw 


CE end of a wonderful six weeks Kuropean 


fey) trip found us in Paris. From there we took 
S| a one-day trip to some of the battlefields of 

4} the World War. Already in our travels I 
had formed more decided opinions against war and 
war methods, and our experiences that day served to 
intensify them considerably. Leaving our hotel in 


the morning we drove out of Paris over the road taken ° 


by the ‘‘taxicab army” early in the war. This army 
consisted of twenty thousand men moved in great 
haste by taxicabs in a single night to a point about 
fourteen miles north of the city, where they went into 
action the following morning against the Germans 
about three miles farther away. We were told that 
this desperate move on the part of the French was all 
that saved Paris. 

Several miles farther on we came to Belleau Wood 
Cemetery, where are buried over two thousand 
Americans, their graves arranged in pairs head to 
head so that the crosses form double rows. This 
cemetery is at the foot of a broad low hill, and extends 
around somewhat in the shape of a crescent. All the 
‘area round about had been the scene of severe fight- 
ing at the time the Americans took the territory from 
the Germans. What terrible tragedy lies concealed 
beneath those silent crosses! The guide told us how 
the United States had been so thoughtful of her dead 
and how she had established other beautiful cemeteries 
in France. Ah yes, we are thoughtful, but is that all 
that is to be done to honor these men who lie there, 
or to share the burdens of the mothers and loved ones 
at home? Will our Government put corresponding 
effort into the methods of settling international prob- 
lems without resort to violence? Are such organiza- 
tions as the American Legion to decorate graves and 
then denounce those noble prophets who are trying to 
break this horrible chain of hate which has bound 
humanity? How more complete the honor to try 
also to make another war impossible! 


We were next taken to Chateau Thierry, where 
the Americans were also heavily engaged. On the 
way we were reminded that all the area was the scene 
of much fighting; but nature reclaims herself so 
quickly that all our imagination was required to pic- 
ture those beautiful fields as the scenes of wholesale 
killing. Somehow we felt disappointed, for we expected 
the battlefields to appear torn up and covered with 
litter as they look in pictures. But such things teach 
us a lesson. In the face of man’s most devastating 
efforts nature rapidly brings herself back to harmony 
and progress. Could we poor humans but learn this 
lesson from her! j 

From Chateau Thierry we went on to Rheims, 
where we stopped for dinner. On the way we passed 
through many villages which still showed effects of 
war—houses destroyed, churches in ruins, trees stand- 
ing bare and dead, deep gashes in walls and the sides 
of houses. Most of the work of reconstruction has 
been done in the last four years, and a remarkable 
piece of work it has been, for the men were killed off, 
the people broken in spirit, and hardly out of a state 
of starvation. Whole towns have been rebuilt and 
the farms leveled off and once more set out to crops. 

The guide took pains always to point out the 
horrible things the Germans did to the churches, and 
in comparison with the rebuilt houses they did look 
pretty bad. We must remember, however, that the 
most important work of reclamation is the restoring 
of houses, shops and barns; the churches are second- 
ary, and consequently little has been done to them at 
the present time. During the war all buildings suf- 
fered alike, but when churches were used for observa- 
tion towers they were of course shelled more severely 
(by both sides). But no army is going to waste am- 
munition just for the fun of it. 

At Rheims all but the cathedral had the appear- 
ance of being new—new stores, houses and hotels. 
But the cathedral was a sight to behold—absolutely 
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desolate. At first glance it appeared hardly more 
than somewhat ragged, but when we got close enough 
we saw how the external work had been blown away. 
The statues, the fine stone tracery, the columns and 
even heavy external masonry were all affected, and 
in many places only the solid stone core of the walls 
remained, showing cold and bare. The guide told us 
that the Germans shelled this church when it was 
used as a Red Cross hospital, in order to kill their own 
soldiers and prevent them giving information. It 
sounds a bit far-fetched and very horrible. And yet 
I am caused to wonder just what is “right’’ and just 
what is ‘wrong’ in war. It seems more and more 
logical that anything is right in war after we have ac- 
cepted the premise that war itself is legitimate. If it 
is right to kill people it does not make much difference 
how it is done. Questions of humaneness are rather 
out of place. It is cruel to kill men who are lying in- 
jured in a hospital. It is also cruel to kill them when 
they have fallen asleep on duty, and we have shot 
many of our own soldiers for this reason. In the midst 
of such titanic forces as are mustered in modern war- 
fare every soldier is practically defenseless, whether 
he is in the act of facing the enemy or not. The prin- 
cipal purpose of war is to kill or mutilate as many of 
the enemy as possible. There are no rules, based on 
love, as to how it shall be done. I bought a crucifix 
made from rifle cartridges and bullets picked up in 
Rheims. To me it expressed so excellently the hor- 
ribleness that so-called Christians have made of the 
teachings which caused Jesus to be crucified. 

From Rheims we were taken to Soissons, going 
most of the way by a road which followed the Hinden- 
burg Line. At one place we passed over a bridge 
which had been blown up during the war, and which 
was the site of a most ghastly military procedure. 
One side or both piled their dead into the stream to 
make a crossing, and they fought back and forth over 
this gruesome support. Here is a case where the hu- 
man body was not worth the proverbial 85 cents, or 
whatever the amount is. A little farther on we were 
shown Hill No. 108, which had been mined and blown 
up by the Germans at a time when two regiments of 
French soldiers were concentrated there, the explosion 
wiping out the entire group of approximately two 
thousand men. What we saw was a great hole at one 
end of a hill. The guide said that the original hill 
had been twice the size of what we saw remaining. 

Before we got to the Hindenburg Line we stopped 
at some old dugouts. It was here that I got a vivid 
impression of the reality of war. Hacked out of the 
side of a low sandstone bluff near the road were a few 
“rabbit holes” and a low shelf where the men prob- 
ably slept and stayed out of danger when not on duty. 
One of the dugouts was rather elaborate, the opening 
leading down several feet to a good-sized room partly 
supported by logs and now very muddy. Going up 
on to the top of the bluff we found a dirt trench in- 
tact, leading off into a deep patch of woods. The 
trench was head high, dug in zig-zag fashion, was 
damp and muddy, and still clear of grass and other 
growth. I presume it was a temporary trench built 
during the last of the war, for there was no evidence 
of wood bracing, of trench mats or dugouts. 

All this served to fill my mind with the strangest 
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thoughts. Men had lived there and had used those 
places as aids in killing other men a few hundred 
yards away. Dirty and grimy and with the stench of 
the dead in their noses, they had lived like a lot of 
rats; whereas a few short months before they had 
been students perhaps, or clerks or factory workers. 
All about them was the constant noise of firing, while 
the air was full of the smell of burnt powder and de- 
caying flesh. All to no purpose, the whole thing ab- 
surd! In the midst of such terrible conditions how 
the soldiers must have hated it all. Driven on day 
by day by the very chain of events, victims of cir- 
cumstance, they must have given deep thought as 
to the reality of any inherent good in the world. 

Of course the agencies of war are well established 
and are nicely dovetailed together. When officers 
and men are caught in its hold, the things they are 
forced to do seem to be the demands of fate. They 
seem to be requirements wholly outside the realm of 
human influence. Only those who are the real causers 
of war are free from its terrible effects of physical 
and mental misery. Such things cause one to have 
deep and sober thoughts. For instance, war is man- 
made and can therefore be man-ended. The greatest 
problem humanity has to face is the problem of war. 
Its solution is a matter of education; its roots are in 
the elemental things of our lives. For example, its 
roots are in the songs and games we teach our chil- 
dren. I consider it worse to teach a child a song about 
war than to teach it how to swear. And for this 
reason! Without knowing anything about war and 
the fighting of armies it forms the belief that such 
fighting and killing is in the proper order of things. 
The child accepts and starts his life on the implied 
attitude of its elders, and the implication is that war 
is right. Well, that’s that! War is certainly very 
grand. The only hindrance to its glory being perfect 
is that the fellows who were killed can not tell how 
much they are enjoying the glory. 

At the intersection of the road from Rheims to 
the Hindenburg Line we were shown a monument 
near the road standing on what had been called the 
“cholera field,’ because at one time the dead had ac- 
cumulated too fast for burial, and it was found neces- 
sary to pile them up and burn them with the aid of 
gasoline! Rather gruesome! Farther on we saw the 
remains of more trenches, with men at work still 
filling them in. We also saw a few piles of old shells 
which had been dug up in the fields. I suppose it is 
only because such sights bear evidence of death and 
murder and frightful carnage that they hold such grim 
fascination for us. If they were but the results of 
target practise or some scientific experiment we might 
hardly have noticed them. 

We passed many cemeteries, each containing 
around two thousand bodies. In many of them were 
buried Germans, whose graves were distinguished 
by black crosses. One cemetery was divided in halves, 
one-half containing the black crosses for the German 
graves and the other half the white crosses for the 
French. How exceedingly small and distasteful for 
the leaders of one nation to show a vindictive spirit 
in such a petty way as by marking the graves of 
enemy dead by black crosses! 

At Soissons we found a duplication of sights we 
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had seen before—churches horribly defaced, shattered 
walls, rebuilt homes, ete. 

From Soissons we went to where the Armistice 
was signed. The location is in the midst of a wood 
and contains a rather elaborate memorial. The rail- 
road lines which brought the leaders are there, with 
cement encasements marking the places where the 
respective cars stood. At the far end of the grounds 
is a mausoleum to contain the car in which the Armis- 
tice was actually signed. In the center of the grounds 
midway between the two tracks, which are perhaps 
eighty feet apart, there has been erected a gray marble 
slab about ten by twelve feet square and with the 
surface one and one half feet above the ground level. 
Upon this slab is inscribed the following in French: 
“Here on the 11th of November, 1918, the criminal 
pride of the German Empire fell, vanquished by the 
free people whom they attempted to enslave.” Talk 
about the spirit of hate and revenge! Why, that in- 
scription was devised by some of the very men who 
had been close to the heart of French war plots, and 
all but the most prejudiced people must consider it 
a disgraceful piece of work. To me it is the crowning 
effort on the part of vicious French military leaders 
to assume the role of haughty victors in a conflict 
where there was no victory and where all suffered de- 
feat. 

On our return to the bus we stopped at a souvenir 
stand kept by a veteran who had had a good part 
of his face shot away. The nose and part of the upper 
lip were gone, and the remaining tissue much caved 
in as though part of the bone had been removed. 
His right eye was gone and a cloth pad covered the 


area. All in all he was a rather gruesome sight, re- 
minding one of a living skull. Back at the bus we 
saw a monument which we had not noticed at first. 
It consisted of a stone arch perhaps seven feet high, 
within which was a sword standing vertical with the 
hilt uppermost, and at the foot of which was a fallen 
eagle. The purpose of the design was to show the 


German eagle felled by the righteous sword of the 


Allies. How disgusting to flaunt such things in the 
face of a whole people! What a wonderful oppor- 
tunity the French had to break the chain of evil 
which has hounded humanity through the ages, and 
in what a masterly manner they avoided doing any- 
thing of the sort! For while these things should be 
aimed only at the military leaders of.the old German 
regume, they will be interpreted by each individual 
German as something of a personal insult. I thought 
of the different way in which the leaders of the North- 
ern States treated those of the South at the end of the 
Civil War; of how General Grant refused to accept 
the sword of General Lee, and of how he gave orders 
that the soldiers keep their horses to enable them to 
work their farms. 

From this place of the Armistice we returned to 
Paris, as the hour was late. Yet for one day I con- 
sider the time well filled with an experience of vast 
importance—vast at least in its effect on my ideas 
about war. The general effect of that trip was ‘to 
disgust me wholly with the war method. Hate breeds 
hate, we certainly learned that lesson. Moreover the 
fruits of good will and progress will never be obtained 
by the method of arrogance, of distrust, or of hate 
and bloodshed. 


The Centennial at Norwood, Mass. 


a) ITH impressive and dignified services the 
4| members of the First Universalist Church 
of Norwood, Mass., on Saturday and Sun- 
nS day, Oct. 22 and 23. celebrated the one 
hundredth anniversary of the founding of the society in 
Norwood, then South Dedham. Preparations for this 
important affair had been going on for six or eight 
months under the direction of the pastor, the Rev. 
John D. Brush, and a large working committee of men 
and women, who gave unstintingly of their time and 
effort. Intense interest was shown in the collection 
of data relative to the founding of the society, old 
documents were dug out of boxes and ancient trunks; 
and secretary-desks were overhauled, very often with 
excellent results. Priceless treasures were found, 
some of them long forgotten, and these were placed on 
exhibition as a part of the celebration. One interest- 
ing feature of the exhibit was an old album containing 
pictures of former members; and another was a group 
of framed photographs also of former parishioners. 
There also were many valuable articles that attracted 
every one’s attention. 

The celebration began at 4 p. m. on Saturday 
and closed at 6 p. m. Sunday—a pronounced success in 
every particular and an event reflecting the highest 
credit upon all who took part in the work. 

‘Following the reception and “get-together” in 
the exhibition parlors in the afternoon, came the 


anniversary dinner served by Holman to about one 
hundred and seventy parishioners and guests. Mr. 
Brush presided and said grace, and Arthur W. Coolidge, 
former superintendent of the Sunday school, was 
toastmaster. 

John M. Mutch was called upon to welcome the 
company. Other speakers were George Harding 
Smith and the Rev. Harry E. Rouillard of Westwood. 

Rupert J. Chute was introduced by Mr. Cool- 
idge as a veteran of the Civil War, a son of a veteran 
and a former N. C. O. in the Massachusetts State 
Guard in the World War, also one of the editors of a 
great Boston daily. Such a flattering introduction 
won for Mr. Chute an ovation. He referred briefly to 
his army experience, telling how his father, who was 
in the same company and regiment, used to hold re- 
ligious meetings. 

At the close of the after-dinner exercises the 
company repaired to the auditorium for the historical 
meeting, a large audience filling practically all the 
pews. While the audience was assembling an organ 
prelude was played by Carl L. Smith. The Rev. 
George W. Nead offered prayer, which was followed 
by an address of welcome by the pastor, the Rev. 
John D. Brush. Chairman Thomas B. Mulvehill, of 
the Board of Selectmen, brought greetings from Nor- 
wood and Mr. Nead brought greetings from the 
churches. Then came the historical address, ‘‘Past, 
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Present and Future,”’ by the guest of the evening, the 
Rev. William B. Eddy of New York, a former pastor. 

Mr. Nead in bringing’ the greetings from the 
Norwood churches spoke interestingly of his associa- 
tion with Mr. Eddy, who, while pastor, resided op- 
posite his house. 

Music for the meeting was contributed by Or- 
ganist Smith, Mrs. Mabelle Everett, Mrs. A. W. 
Coolidge, Mr. and Mrs. Frank A. Olmstead, and 
Sydney Jordan. The singers were accompanied by 
Mr. Smith at the piano. Before the benediction was 
pronounced the congregation sang, with organ ac- 
companiment, “I love Thy Church, O God.” Mr. 
Brush pronounced the benediction. 

The fact that the Methodist and Congregational 
societies were to unite with the Universalist in the 
celebration of the centennial resulted in a gathering 
at the morning service on Sunday that completely 
filled the auditorium and Sunday school room. This 
service was an exact reproduction of the one held at 
the dedication of the first meeting-house on January 
14, 1830. 

For the voluntary Theodor Seydel, formerly of 
the Boston Symphony, played a solo on the bass viol, 
a selection composed in 1819, giving the congregation 
an idea of what church people a hundred years ago 


More Light on the 


ANY of the group conferences at the various 

Conventions recently held in Hartford 

were as pleasant and profitable as the 

sie} platform meetings or services of worship. 

In er Me delegates came close together and felt 
free to express their deeper convictions. 


Conference of Commission on the Ministry 


Aiter a prolonged business session which lasted late into 
Friday aiterroon, Oct. 21, the General Convention at Hartford 
adjourned to give place to the special conierences which had 
been sckecu‘ed {or four o’clock. Dr. George C. Baner, chairman 
of the Commission on the Ministry, was in charge of the conier- 
ence on this subject, and declared at the outset that the Com- 
mission had Leen able to co very little because they had not 
had any financial backing. He explained that he had a file of 
the names of } oung people in the cenomination who had pledged 
themseives to ke ministers, directors of religious education or 
ministers’ assistants, and others who had shown signs of be- 
coming interested in such work. ‘But that is as far as I can get,” 
he said. “lo go through letters containing the names of over 
6C0 young people and pick out those whom a letter might in- 
fluence tales time and a secretary. A person living in Akron, 
Ohio, can rot co his work through the Eoston office. You are 
going to have a new Commission on the Ministry and I am ready 
to hand over to that chairman these names, but I co not kelieve 
he will ke able to accomplish anything unless there is some way 
to give him a small fund with which to work. It isn’t possible to 
co this job by means of mimeographed letters; only tke first 
step, that of reaching the ministers, can be done in that way. 
For contact with the young people themselves the personal 

_ touch is neeced. The mechanical touch won’t do any good at 
all. Your Commission on the Ministry is as important as any 
you've got. The fact that you have more students in theological 
schools than ever before is proof that the letters to the ministers 
did have some ef ect. 

“Has anybody any ideas as to how to get to the youth of 
the denomination? Dr. Atwood told me that if I would send 


considered the only proper musical instrument to be 
played in church. The introductory prayer was by 
Mr. Nead, who represented Dr. Streeter; Scripture 
reading by Mr. Eddy, representing Hosea Ballou 2d; 
the dedicatory prayer by the Rev. Albert G. Higgins 
of the Methodist church, also representing Hosea 
Ballou; sermon by the Rev. J. D. Brush, impersonat- 
ing Thomas Whittemore; concluding prayer, the Rev. 
Robert Merrill Bartlett of the Congregational church. 
The two hymns were sung by the regular church 
choir—Mr. and Mrs. Frank A. Olmstead, Mrs. 
Francis J. Squires and Sidney Jordan, with bass viol 
accompaniment. Through the kindness of Fred H. 
Day of Day Street, who owned the original program 
of this service, also the sermon, etc., Mr. Brush was 
enabled to give the reproduction in its entirety. 
Copies of the program were distributed to the con- 
gregation. 

At 3 p. m., the pageant, ‘A Century of Service,’ 
written by Mr. and Mrs. Brush, was presented in the 
church auditorium before a great audience. The 
pageant was plotted by Fred H. Day. There were 
eight episodes, seven historic, the eighth allegorical. 
Incidental music was given by the Miss Joyce Bige- 
low, violin; Miss Ruth Masters, cello; Miss Marian 
Goodrich, piano. 


Hartford Convention 


him these names he would see that the personal letters were 
written, but I couldn’t send the list to him without sending it 
also to the ceans of the other theological schools. A personal cal! 
might mean much to win a young man or woman to the service 
of our church.”’ Just why Dr. Baner could not send the names 
impartially to all the sckools, he did not explain. 

Several of those present emphasized the necessity of every 
minister in the cenomination being an ally of the Commission. 
Dr. Atwood said that he felt that most young men who went 
into the ministry did so as the result of some personal word of 
suggestion from an individual. “Contact with his own minister 
pushes him on in that direction. It is a matter of helping the 
tencency. But many of our ministers, strangely enough, never 
say anything to the young men around them. They seem to 
wait for the young men themselves to evolve the idea.” 

Mr. Nickols remarked that it was sometimes hard to judge 
ministerial timber, but the general opinion seemed to be that 
the theo.ogical sckoo!s could do the weeding out, and do it to 
better advantage if they had plenty of students. 

Dr. Henry said that he thought it would be interesting to 
know tke source of the incentive which sent the ministers of 
to-day into the work. “I wonder,’”’ he went on, “how far it is 
from the purpose of those who have given money to educate 
theo!ogical stucents to use it for finding some of them to educate.” 

Mr. Niles told of the conference which takes place in St. 
Paul’s School between the rectors and the boys picked out as 
the most suitable types for the ministry. Mr. Murray sug- 
gested that the same sort of plan could be carried out very 
economically by using our own school plants, such as Dean 
Acacemy, for such conferences, and that a field worker might 
be employed to give fuil time to follow-up work. He said that 
he felt there was no need to touch the general treasury for the 
money needed for such a plan, but that it could be raised among 
the friends of tke tkeo!ogical schools. Dr. Baner felt that such 
a follow-up worker could not do much good in the individual 
parishes, as he would be handicapped by not knowing the people, 
but might work through the Conventions or the Y. P. C. U. 

“The Y. P. C. U. has been the feeder for our ministry as much 
as any organization connected with our church,” said Mr. Line. 
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“Tt was responsible for turning my interest in that direction. 
It seems to me that the whole matter comes down to the 
importance of rousing the individual minister to a sense of the 
importance of inspiring young people.’ 

“It ought to be possibie to get the National Board to recog- 
nize the importance of this Commission instead of taking work 
out of its hands,’ declared Dr. Baner. ‘‘They ought to give it 
some authority. If this council could have met before the Con- 
vention was tired out and then present their findings to the 
Convention, the incoming commission might have something 
to goon. I should like to see a resoiution adopted by the Con- 
vention to the-efect that there should be a sum of money ap- 
propriated for this work, and that one individual should give at 
least part of his time to it.” 


The Social Service Conference 


“A clinic of social service doctors of sick communities’’ was 
the real title of the conference held on Friday, Oct. 21, under 
the direction of the head of the Commission on Social Welfare, 
the Rev. Charles H. Pennoyer. 

About fifteen attended the session, which came at the close 
of a crowded day, and it was the consensus of opinion that it 
might be arranged on future programs to have some of these 
special conferences held on Wednesday, a free day for most of 
the ministers, if it would not interfere with the Sunday School 
Conferences on that day. 

The Rev. Harriet B. Robinson, of Northfield, Vt., spoke of 
the great need of young trained workers to deal with the problem 
of character building of young peop.e to-day, for the solution of 
that problem is laid at the door of the church. Youth to-day is 
no sicker than it ever was, young peopie are not hard to approach, 
if we try to understand them from their viewpoint, as big sis- 
ters and brothers. Our Christian churches are the manufactories 
of character. 

The Rev. L. Griswold Williams spoke of the need of the 
church being a real community church. In his own church, on 
Sunday evenings, they have built up a fellowship of ail faiths 


and races, and are breaking down barriers by making people © 


see how much they have in common. The church has a job to 
minister to people outside the church even more than to its own 
members. By making the church a recreational center for boys 
and girls, by throwing it open one afternoon a week for story- 
telling to the children, by holding forums and working for social 
justice—any church can become alive by having a real message 
and a social program. 

The Rev. Walter Macpherson said: “‘First, let us know our 
community. We've spent too much time on the Children of 
Israel and the Book of Numbers when it is far more important 
to take a census of the children of your city. In a community of 
comparatively few typical Protestant Americans, is the Uni- 
versalist church to limit itself to serving only its own and have 
no interest in the others? How about it, if Jews and Catholics 
and Universalists can work side by side in the Y. M. C. A., as 
they can in Joliet? How about it if the Universalist minister 
heads up the Jewish boys’ club drive? How about it if the 
precious carpet in the Universalist church, good for twenty years 
past and for twenty years to come, is scufied fuil of holes by a 
successful boys’ club? Another way of solving the problem, with 
the elders, is through a forum.”’ 

Dr. John Clarence Lee spoke earnestly and effectively con- 
cerning the abolition of capital punishment—‘‘Our work is to 
save life, not destroy it.” 

The Rev. Clifiord W. Collins, a new-comer to the Universal- 
ist Church, said two things: first, that the whole future life of our 
church depends upon our putting into practise the social ideals 
we profess; second, the challenge for social service in itself is 
worth while regardless of whether we build up our own local 
churches or not. We have not only to be broad-minded but big- 
hearted. We need more conferences on social service; we need 
social service standards similar to the educational standard. 

It was suggested that the Christian Leader list books helpful 
for social service. Mr. Pennoyer said there was not much call 


for the literature he had carefully gathered and compiled on tke 
subject. It was further suggested that the best way, perhaps, was 
to go to experts in various fields in the loca! communities for 
books and other help. 

Several participated in a discussion of how we could co- 
operate with the colored folk in our communities. Mrs. D. B. 
Klopfenstein, of Mt. Pleasant, Iowa, Mrs. C. L. Ransom, of 
Stamford, Conn., and the Rev. Harriet Robinson spoke of the 
seemingly unsurmountable obstacles in the way of trying to 
carry over our projession of the brotherhood of man to the 
colored neighbors, and Mrs. Pennoyer spoke of her delightful and 
friendly visit to Dr. and Mrs. Jordan in their home in the Suf- 
folk School. The Rev. Emerson Hugh Lalone, who had also 
spoken of the need of social service institutes, finished with this 
story of his attempts to work with the negro friends in his com- 
munity. It was fitting and proper for the Universalist church 
to give money for the colored folks’ mission, but when they came 
to him with a specific request for real help it was denied. And 
Christmas Eve the Universalist church stood cold and dark and 
empty because the co!ored brothers were not allowed to use it. 
He almost sent in his resignation, but reminded himself that the 
Kingdom of God coesn’t come in a day. 


Conference on Foreign Affairs 


Writing to the Christian Leader after the Conven- 
tion, the Rey. Herbert E. Benton, D. D., chairman 
of the Commission, expressed his pleasure over the 
Conference on Foreign Affairs and World Peace. 

He added: 


“Our time was very limited and yet tke spirit was so fine 
that perhaps as much good has come out of the meeting as would 
have been secured through hours of discussion. ‘ 

“There was manifested such deep feeling that we must think 
more in terms of peace, that war is utterly out of place in our 
modern world and that Christianity demands that we shall find 
the way to permanent peace, that we really are much encour- 
aged. We beieve the Universalist Church will take its place 
among the progressive protagonists in this great cause. Subse- 
quent conversation with a number of people convinced me that 
there is wide-spread interest in this most vital matter. 

“Particularly assuring is the attitude taken by many of the 
younger men who are laying this thing on their hearts as a sacred 
obligation.” 


The Conference endorsed unanimously a memo- 
rial from the Commission on International Justice 
and Good Will of the Federal Council of Churches. 

Dr. Benton suggested that readers of the Leader 
sign two or three copies of this memorial and send one 
to President Coolidge and one to each or both Senators 
from their state. 

The memorial expressed approval of the Briand 
proposal for the outlawry of war. 


The topic of the Conference was ‘Should the Christian 
Church support the eflort to secure treaties of complete arbi- 
tration between the United States and all nations? If not this, 
what should the church emphasize?’”’ The meeting was in charge 
of the chairman, Dr. Benton. 

Dr. Frank D. Adams was the opening speaker. ‘The time 
is so short,” he said, ‘‘and the subject is so large, and there is so 
much that any of you may want to say, that formal speeches 
must be put aside and we must drive directly at the question it- 
self. I can not conceive that there could be any but an af- 
firmative answer to the first question be‘ore us this afternoon. 
I submit to you that it is the same question that we have just 
been discussing in the session of the Convention—the question 
of the people of the world getting together in friendship, brother- 
hood, sympathy and uncerstanding, to compose their differences 
and march onward together for the attainment of the greatest 
human welfare. 
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“Charles Clayton Morrison, in his book, “The Outlawry of 
War,’ attempts to make clear just what war is and to take up-the 
different answers to the question, what is war, to deal with them, 
discuss them, and if possible arrive at a definition so that we can 
recognize the problem before us. He notes six different answers 
commonly given. First: War is combat, and as man is a fighting 
animal war is therefore inevitable. Dr. Morrison feels that we 
have reacked a stage of civilization where there are other out- 
lets for the combative instinct. Second: War is the use oi force 
egairst evil. But the conscience of the world to-day makes it 
unjustifiable for those wko call themselves Christians to attempt 
to overcome evil by force. Third: War is icentical with the police 
function. But a policeman acts within the law in orcer that ke 
may make possible the proper functioning of the law in cealing 
with tke evil-coer. War, on tke other hand, is resorted to wken 
law hes failed. Fourth: War is a way of settling international 
disputes. But it is not an indispensable metkod, and p-enty of 
international disputes have been sett!ed in otker ways. Fiith: 
War is a great conspiracy backed by authority. The only au- 
thority that backs up war, retorts Dr. Morrison, is that of trace, 
end irertia, ard social establishment. It is the authority that 
‘orces us to conform to the will of the majority. Sixth: War is an 
irstitution, estabtisked, respectabie, legal in every nation uncer 
tke sur. This is tke Cefinition to which I would hold this dis- 
cussion. Dr. Morrison has done us a great service in pointing 
out that it is the ultimate one and tke basis on which we must 
act. What must be cone is to ecucate to the point where tke 
peop.e of tke world shall be willing to outlaw that institution. 
We hzve outlawed slavery and the liquor traffic, and although 
they still exist they can ke cealt with as outlaws. If we can make 
war an outcast in the minds and feelings of men we can deal with 
it as we can not Co now on account of its respectability. 

“FG. Wells, in his latest novel, ‘Meanwhile,’ stows us that 
in this period of transition while we are waiting for the imper- 
fectiors of the present to grow into the perfections of tke iuture, 
we aren’t Coing anything about it. Weare just wistfuily waiting. 
Can’t we realize that we must do something?” 

Dr. Adams was followed by three five-minute speakers, the 
first of whom was Dr. George W. Penniman. “Surely we may 
all agree on one point,” he said, “for we are all Universalists and 
we believe in the Universal Fatherhood of God and the Brother- 
hood of Man. As a church we must desire the abolishment 
of war. It can’t be otherwise. That wish is in all our hearts, 
and yet we have great hesitation in approaching this problem 
and in expressing ourselves. What is the matter? Apparently 
we are afflicted with a fear complex. There are some who ap- 
pear to kelieve very much in war. God grant they con’t really 
wish for it and Cesire it, though it sometimes seems as though they 
did, the way they talk and the amount of noise they make. Per- 
haps they have feit a vague sort of fear that the honor of our 
country stould be jeopardized if we should agree to submit all 
questions at issue with otker nations to arbitration. Our honor 
imperiled? For Eeaven’s sake Low much faith have we in our 
side of the question? If we are sure we are right we ought to ke 
glad to have a jury add its sanction to our view of the matter. 

“Or perhaps these people fear that sometime some great 
nation will pounce upon us teZore we know it and will take us 
unprepared. Well, we think we are the most poweriul nation in 
the world to-day, and yet there has rever keen a time, even 
in the days of our comparative weakness, when any nation 
pounced upon us. We gereraliy have time to think akout these 
things. 

“The liberty-loving citizen of this country must stand for 
the cause which is tke cause of Christ. As Christian disciples 
let us be brave enough to upho!d the Christian faith.” 

The next speaker, the Rev. E. P. Wood, reviewed briefly 
some of the experiences of the Quakers, one group who had been 
consistent throughout their history in their advocacy of peace, 
and the response which they had met with. ‘So, I believe,’ he 
concluded, “it would work with all nations of the world. I offer 
this as an illustration of what I feel sure would happen in the 


history cf any group who would put into practise the ideals of 
peace.” 

The Rey. R. H. McLaughlin was the final speaker, and said 
in part: ‘I submit that tke subject be‘ore us is not tke subject 
of war but the subject of peace. Dr. Penton has been fighting 
around in an absolute vacuum for years in this Cenomination. 
At every Convention I have attenced I have seen a lonely figure 
wancering around trying to find a place for the peace program, 
and this is the first time that iore’y figure has succeeced. I hope 
something very Cefinite will come out of it in the way oi a pro- 
gram to back up Dr. Benton in tke Cenomination. We can all 
make woncerful addresses on war, but we ought to get away from 
all that and state a peace program for the Universalist Church, 
and an educational program of peace for the Sunday school. . 

“You can see jor yourselves that tke ret result of all the 
effort that Dr. Benton has teen putting into this is that ke could 
get only three men in tke who e ceromination to say that they 
would get up kere to-day and say something on peace. I would 
like to see every state have a peace commission that would pian 
to work in co-operation with tke netional commission, so that 
when Dr. Benton has a program ke will rot have to fght in 
loneliness, but can send his progrem to tke state commissions, 
wko can send it out to their miristers and Sunday sckoo's. 

“T have no right to be here talking on the subject of peace. 
If you have read an article in the American Mercury by Granville 
Hicks you may know that everything ke kas said of other men in 
that artic.e has been true of me. I em rot the man to speak on 
tke peace progrem, but neither am I the man to see tke peace 
program wancering around in the Universalist Church, tke 
Church of the Erotkertood of Man, trying to find a piace to rest 
its lonely head. 

“Are tkere ministers in tke various states willing to co- 
operate with Herbert Eenton and get a peace program for tke 
Universalist Church? I for one p!edge myself, in spite of my war 
record, which is against me, to get it through in tke state o7 
Conrecticut.” 

At the close of the addresses the Rev. Hal T. Kearns took 
tke platform and presented for the consiceration of the meet- 
ing a memorial, prepared and approved by the Peace Commis- 
sion of the Fecerai Council, as follows: 

“We, tke undersigned, citizens of the United States, hereby 
respectiuliy request the Government of the United States to enter 
into treaties with as many nations as possible. 

“1. To renounce war between the signatories as a national 
policy and to regard it henceforth as an illegitimate method of 
attempting to secure national objectives, it being expressly 
uncerstood that this agreement Coes not prevent them from se.i- 
cefense in esae of actual attack. 

“2. To submit to suitable international tribunals for peace- 
ful settlement, just so far as possible, every dispute which can 
not ke solved by the usual methods of dip!omacy, it being cleariy 
understood that even in regard to disputes which they may rot 
ke wiirg to sul mit to international tribuna's they wiil, never- 
theess, not resort to war.”’ 5 

It was voted that the Conference approve the proposition 
contained in this memorial, and that the Commission request 
the committee on resoiutions to present it to the Convention in 
its report. 


Resolutions as Adopted 

I. Appreciation 

Resolved: That tke hearty thanks of this Convention be 
extenced to the Conrecticut Universalist Convention and to the 
Church oi the Receemer for their gracious and | earty Lospitality. 
Tke careiul plans previously formulated, and carried out wth 
such efficiency at the expense of much time and lator, have 
adced greatly to the comiort and p!easure of the ce!egates and 
to the success of this Convention, and ke it further 

Resolved: That we convey our thanks to the Rev. Barlow 
G. Carpenter, D. D., for his inspiring and e!oquent Occasional 
Sermon; to the organist and singers, who adced so much to our 
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enjoyment; to the press, for its generous and sympathetic re- 
ports of the proceedings of the Convention; and to those speakers 
not of our denomination who brought us messages of fellowship, 
hope and inspiration. 


II. President John Murray Atwood 

Resolved: That we express our sincere appreciation of the 
devoted and self-sacrificing labor of the President of this Con- 
vention for the past four years, John Murray Atwood, not only 
for the vast amount of time required of him through this period, 
but for his genial good humor, Christian spirit, and the impartial 
manner in which he has presided over the deliberations of the 
sessions of this Convention. 


III. Greetings to J. M. Tilden 

Resolved: That the Secretary of the Convention be instructed 
to send a message of good cheer to him who has brought so much 
good cheer to us, President Joseph M. Tilden, a member of the 
Board of Trustees, who was stricken with illness while perform- 
ing his duty in attending this session of the Convention; and 
that we assure him our hope and prayers are for his speedy re- 
covery. : 


IV. Commission on Foreign Affairs and World Peace 


Resolved: That we heartily commend the aims and work of 
the Commission on Foreign Affairs and World Peace, especially 
tke efiorts of its chairman, Herbert E. Benton, and that we sug- 
gest to the Board of Trustees of this Convention that it take 
uncer advisement the possibility of making the work of the Com- 
mission more effective through the Council of Superintendents or 
some other means whereby the whole denomination may be 
brought into closer touch with the great and supremely important 
questions with which this Commission deals. 


V. Commission on Comity and Unity 

The Convention records its pleasure and satisfaction in the 
happy issue of the effort of its Commission on Comity and Unity, 
and is grateful to the Commission for its painstaking work. It 
gladly makes special mention of the masterly guidance of its 
chairman, Dr. Freieric W. Perkins, who with rare wisdom, skill 
and Christian spirit has led to this encouraging consummation. 


VI. Abolition of Capital Punishment 

Whereas, this Convention has gone on record as defining 
Christianity as “primarily a way of life,’ and 

Whereas, this way of life involves a faith in the sanctity of 
all human life; therefore. 

Be it resolved: That this Convention hereby registers its ab- 
horrence of the ceath penalty for any crime whatsoever, and 
appeals to the Christian conscience of mankind to bring about a 
speedy abolition of this vestige of savagery. 


VII. The Abolition of War 

A memorial to the President and Senate of the United States 
of America: 

We, ce'egates of the Universalist General Convention as- 
sembied, pro’oundly believe that our Government should co- 
operate to the fuilest possible extent with the otker nations of the 
world in taking effective steps towards the substitution of peace- 
ful methods for those of force in the settlement of disputes be- 
tween nations. 

We there‘ore heartily welcome the proposal of M. Briand 
that France and the United States shall make mutual engagements 
for ‘the renunciation of war as an instrument of national policy.” 

We believe: 

That war should never again be resorted to by civilized 
nations as the means for settling disputes or enforcing claims. 

That war should be declared by the nations to be an inter- 
national crime. 

That the renunciation of war by treaties and solemn engage- 
ments should be undertaken between ail the principal nations. 

That such engagements constitute an essential measure in 
creating the spirit of mutual confidence which must precede a 
general movement for disarmament. 


And that the settlement of every threatening dispute, what- 
ever its nature, should be sought only by pacific means. 

We therefore request our President and Senate to respond 
promptly and favorably to the proposal of M. Briand. And we 
desire at the same time that it be made clear to other nations 
that the United States would be pleased and would hope to enter 
into similar agreements with them. 

We respectfully submit this appeal and earnestly hope for 
early and favorable action. 


VIII. Liberal Evangelism 


Convinced that the time is ripe for an active campaign of 
evangelism in behalf of Christianity of the open mind and free 
spirit, 

Be it resolved: That this Convention instruct its Commission 
on Comity and Unity to confer with others*who they believe 
would be in sympathy with such a movement to the end that 
such a campaign may be instituted at the earliest possib/e time. 


IX. Committee to Investigate Birth Control 


Whereas, one of the most important functions of the church 
is to aid in the estabiishment of the home as a monogamic in- 
stitution, and 

Whereas, under the conditions of industrial civilization the 
home is being increasingly threatened both by divorce due to 
marital incompatibility, and to the growing demands of woman 
for the right to a self-determined life, and 

Whereas, the control of conception is an important factor 
both in marital harmony and in woman’s control of her own 
destiny; 

Therefore be it resolved: That in the interests both of the 
home as a basic social institution, and of the sanctity of individual 
personality in marriage, this Convention hereby instructs its 
Board of Trustees to appoint a committee of not less than seven 
men and women who shall in co-operation with similar commit- 
tees from other churches investigate the bearing of the practise 


_ of birth control upon the institution of marriage, and the 


welfare of the race, and to make a report for the guidance of 
this Convention at its next session. 


X. Spiritual Emphasis in the Church 


We recognize the importance of organization and financial! 
enterprise m our denomination. The various projects proposed 
by our Trustees have already received the support of this Con- 
vention. 

We recognize further, however, that the specific purpose of 
the Universalist Church is a religious one, and that the religious 
concern should be primary in our minds and hearts. 

We therefore would in Convention assembled memorialize 
the Trustees and officials of the Ceneral Convention and all aux- 
iliary bodies, to undertake to keep in the background the lesser, 
though important, concerns of finance and organize tion in such 
a manner as to permit a ceeper penetration into the re‘igious 
genius of Christianity, and a more wicespread application of 
this religion to the personal and social needs.of the coming age. 

* * * 


MURRAY GROVE—A FOUNDATION 
Walter Gabell 


When some of the leading clergymen and laymen journeyed 
from Gloucester in 1870 to find the spot where John Murray 
preached his first sermon in America, they little knew the pos- 
sibilities of their endeavor. James B. Macneat, one of our oldest 
and most revered laymen, still with us in the flesh, was among 
that small company. Their thought was simply to locate and 
identify some of those landmarks that were associated with the 
most romantic episode of America’s religious history. This they 
did, and to-day we have preserved to us the original home of 
Thomas Potter in a manner which is a credit to our denomina- 
tion, as well as what remains of the little meeting-house where 
that first sermon was preached. The grave of Thomas Potter 
has also been carefully cared for. 

Eventually an Association was formed which, though small 
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for many years, has now made a shrine and denominational cen- 
ter. The builders realized that first of all they must secure the 
material things by which the forces of its potential strength must 
be shaped and made effective. To this end some 250 acres of 
land were acquired and are now owned by the denomination clear 
of all indebtedness. Comfortable housing facilities including a 
sixty-seven room hotel were erected with all modern conven- 
jences. Here gather from 400 to 500 people each summer, repre- 
senting a cross section of the finest material in our Zion. Asa 
result of these gatherings and the interchange of ideas unde: the 
inspiration of the leaders who assemble there, many important 
things have been accomplished. 

Not only the relics that are so dear to all have been brought 

to a fine state of preservation, but there has been established a 
national cemetery where the cost of lots is nominal. Withia 
this hallowed spot are the remains of Dr. Frederick A. Bisbee 
and his devoted wife. Other lots have been taken, one by our 
loyal president of the Sunday School Association, D1. George E. 
Huntley, and another by one of ovr mimisters, the Rev. Helene 
Ulrich. ‘ 
For many years, through the co-operation of the various 
national organizations, Institutes have been encouraged and 
fostered at this gathering place, bringing to the central states 
an opportunity to receive the benefits of this new method of 
church extension. 

For over seven years the Murray Grove Association, under 
whose supervision the place is governed, has maintained a girl in 
the Blackmer Home im Japan, at a cost of $120 each year. 

In recent years through the efforts of our field secretary, our 
membership has grown until now nearly 1,100 are on our rolls. 
Many of these are local organizations within the church, such as 
Sunday schools, Women’s Guilds, and Y. P. C. U.’s. 

With the increased revenue the Association now feels an 
obligation to further the interests of many worthy projects. 

Two years ago when the Ferry Beach Association put on its 
drive to secure better accommodations $100 was given them by 
the Murray Grove Association. 

Last year when the call went forth from the General Sunday 


Schoo! Association to replenish their revenues, the Murray _ 


Grove Association immediately voted to send them $100, and 
last summer the Association on the appeal for the National 
Memorial Church in Washington voted to take a memorial in 
that church costing $1,000. They have selected the chancel 
floor as a memorial to Thomas Potter and John Murray. 

The permanent funds of the Association are more than 
$14,000. 


= ~ * 


NEW HAMPSHIRE UNIVERSALIST STATE CONVENTION 
Asa M. Bradley 


The New Hampshire Universalist State Convention and 
auxiliary organizations met in annual session at Woodsville, 
Oct. 4, 5 and 6. 

Tuesday was employed with the business of the State Sun- 
day Schoo! Association. In addition to the regular routine, ad- 
dresses were given by Mr. Carl A. Hempel of Lynn, Mass., and 
the Rev. Frederick Von de Sump (Congregational) of Plymouth, 
N. H. 

Wednesday, preceding the business of the Convention, an 
hour was cevoted to an open forum conducted by the Superin- 
tencent, the Rev. George F. Fortier, a highly profitable feature, 
at which there was free discussion, and rapid fire of questioning 
both to and from the Superintendent. 

The Convention was called to order at 10 a. m. by President 
Danforth. Devotions were led by the Rev. J.B. Reardon. Next 
came appointment of committees, president’s annual address, 
and reports of the various officers. 

As Dr. Marshall was unable to be present the New Hamp- 
shire representative on the Board of Trustees of the Pubiishing 
House spoke for that institution, and for the Chrisiian Leader. 

The early afternoon period was given over to the Women’s 
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Missionary Association—reports, routine business, election of 
officers, and an address by Mrs. Persis C. Shedd, treasurer of the 
W. N. M. A. and president of the Maine State Association. 

The Convention was catled to order at 3.30. Addresses 
were given by the Rev. Otto Eugene Duerr, Unitarian, and the 
Rev. Rodney W. Roundy, Congregational, both of Laconia. 
Devotions were led by the Rey. Allen Brown. The annual ser- 
mon by the Rev. Harry F. Shook was on “The Changing View 
Points of Life.” The communion service was conducted by the 
Rey. George F. Fortier. 

At the evening platform meeting, President Danforth pre- 
sided and the Rey. Elbert W. Whippen led the devotional 
service. After the offering for the Gunn Ministerial Relief Fund 
an address was given by the Rev. H. Edward Latham, “The 
Greatest Temptation in Life.’ Dr. Roger F. Etz also made an 
address. 

On Thursday morning reports of session committees were 
given, followed by election of officers, and adjournment. 

An amendment to the constitution was adopted making the 
date of the annual session the first Weinesday in October. 

Recommendations were adopted relating to gathering 
historical data pertaining to Universalism in New Hampshire; 
special offerings for state work; summer fellowship meetings: 
Official visitations by the Superintendent; the relations of the 
Convention to societies which have federated with those of other 
denominations; interdenominational relations; memorializing 
the General Convention, asking the election of a trustee conver- 
sant with the problem of the rural church; appointment oi rep- 
resentatives on the State Interdenominational Comity Commis- 
sion. 

Resolutions adopted endorsed the report of the Joint Com- 
mission on Interdenominational Relations; paid tribute to the 
memory of the Rev. Eugene M. Grant and the Rev. Frank W. 
Whippen; expressed appreciation to the Porter sisters of Lang- 
don for establishing the “Emily and Sarah A. Porter Fund;” 
commended the advanced position of the Christian Leader among 
religious publications; and expressed gratitude to the entertain- 
ing parish. 

The voting delegation was large, particularly when the dis- 
tance traveled by the majority is considered. The Woodsville 
parish, thoroughly organized for the occasion under the leadership 
of the pastor, Gordon C. Reardon, and Mrs. Mary A. Randall, 
proved icea! hosts. 

The officers elected were: President, Hon. Geo. E. Danforth; 
vice-president, Arthur H. Britton; secretary, the Rev. Asa M. 
Bradley; treasurer, Robert N. Friend; trustee for three years, 
Eimer E. French. Committee on Fellowship, the Rev. Allen 
Brown, secretary, the Rev. C. B. Etsler, Mr. Fred S. Leonard, 
Mr. Henry A. Stevens, the Rev. A. W. Altenbern. Preacher of 
annual sermon, the Rey. A. W. Altenbern. Alternate, the Rev. 
John B. Reardon. Place for next annual session, Nashua. 


= = = 


A LIVELY JOB 


Some one has said that “‘there is no spectacle on earth sadder 
than a journalist without a sense of humor.” Unfortunately, 
journalists of that sort are rare. We had a note the other day 
from a great editor who has been having an unpleasant time 
with several physical ailments, including “‘an impacted wisdom 
tooth,”’ which is especially serious for editors of religious papers; 
but he writes in a philosophic vein and with the bubbling good 
cheer characteristic of him when he says that, “in addition to 
these physical troubles, I am getting my full share of poundings 
as an editor this summer, and one thing balances the other. The 
fleas make me forget that Iam adog. This, aiter all, is a glori- 
ous life that you and I are leading, especially if we don’t weaken. 
One of my colleagues gave me something the other day that 
I have pasted up: ‘Journalism will kill you, but it will keep you 
alive while you are at it.’”” Speaking for ourselves, we are quite 
ready to concur in the sentiment that editing a church paper 
is in very truth a lively job.— Reformed Church Messenger. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


UNDERSTANDS WHAT WE WANT TO BE 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Should I ever get to Boston I hope to be able to see the 
editor, for I have much enjoyed his “‘Cruising.’’ Simple country 
life is the most wonderful life there is. To walk with seeing eyes 
and human instincts, to feel the sun and enjoy the shade, to 
take time to enjoy being alive! We are mostly in such.a rush 


that we enjoy nothing. 
Florence H. D. 


* * 
ANONYMOUS, BUT SEES CLEARLY WHAT WE ARE 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I do not want to be ungracious, but I feel I ought to say a 
word about your work. The things you write are entirely too 
superficial]. Little real scholarship in your Cruisings. Why 
don’t you cruise around among some solid books on philosophy 
or theology? We want meat, not milk. If you can’t furnish it 


get out. 
Preacher. 


Preacher is right. We print his comment because he hits 
the nail squarely on the head. We have no illusions about our 
work. It is successful enough. Our subscription list is growing, 
our people are giving unmistakable evidence of their support, 
our board is back of us to a man, but we do not begin to scratch 
the surface of the themes we discuss. 

‘Why doesn’t Preacher help us? An editor is not supposed to 
write the whole paper. We won’t be jealous if -he will show us 
how it is done. Let him treat the deepest themes of religion— 
only this condition we must put in, he must make them interest- 
ing. We won’t father a paper no one will read. Undoubtedly 
we err on the side of popularizing, but religious journalism can 
stand a lot of that. The articles we really want are those where 


the writer is learned, but also honest, fearless, friendly and full : 


of faith. We could get any amount of brilliant materia) that is 
cynical, doubting, superior. We don’t want it. Come now, 
Preacher—write for us the things which are learned and tolerant, 
profound and interesting, deep and sympathetic. Stir up the 
young men and women to try their hands at the same task. 
Who knows? We may raise up an editor. Maybe, Preacher, you 
are the man. The succession does worry us. We can’t go on be- 
yond eighty or ninety years of age, for we want two or three 
decades left for travel. There is time for the experiment. 
The Editor. 


* * 


WHEN A CREED GETS OLD 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Drs. Selleck and Fisher suggest that the word ‘“‘final’’ be 
stricken from our creed. The recommendation is a wise one, and 
there are other words that could well be eliminated in the interest 


of clarity and a faithful portrayal of what Universalists really: 


believe. 

“Retribution,” to many people, means so much punishment 
for so much guilt—‘‘tit for tat,” or ‘‘an eye for an eye and a 
tooth for a tooth.” 

‘Revelation,’ in a theological sense, signifies a miraculous 
disclosure of truth. Do not Universalists believe that while 
there is much in the Scriptures which is revealing and inspiring 
it has come to be so in a perfectly natural way? 

“His Son,” in the second article of the creed, conveys the 
idea to the Orthodox that we are Trinitarian, at least that we be- 
lieve that God and Jesus are co-equal. 

Is not a quarter of a century about as long as a creed, which 
is at all definitive, should be expected to do adequate service? 
If we are really making progress in thought ought not each 
generation to have a new statement? 

Possibly the time has come when we should not try to frame 
a theological creed. Perhaps a declaration of independence is as 
vital a thing as we could put forth: A call to liberty (not to that 


’ 


of our “liberty clause,’’ which contemplates only a verbal lib- 
erty)—a call to that perfect freedom which shall be used and 
granted in the pursuit of all knowledge, the possession of which 
will glorify and enrich human life. 

Harry L. Canfield. 


* * 


AN EDITOR DISSENTS ON CENSORSHIP EDITORIAL 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I have read with interest your editorial against censorship 
in Boston, and I am forced to dissent earnestly and energetically. 

Not so much against the specific case in Boston, but from 
the fact that everything of the character of your editorial is used 
to defend something that you could not and would not try to de- 
fend. You seem to overlook, if not to be ignorant of the fact, 
that we are living in a day when the printing press is pouring 
out floods of utterly indecent stuff. Some of this gets into books, 
more appears in magazine form. I have just torn up and thrown 
in my waste basket a magazine so utterly revolting that I would 
not be suspected of looking at it. But it is sold openly at a decent 
bookstore a block away from my office. I can not describe it. 
Never but once did I see such indecent pictures as appear in its 
illustrations. I am not easily shocked. I have seen’ the rough 
side and the unclean side of the world pretty completely, but I 
am alarmed when I find our magazine stands covered with that 
sort of thing for the purchase of any boy who wants it. 

Nothing pleases the publishers of stuff of that sort better 
than fine academic editorials against censorship. 

W.P.F.F. 


* * 


ARE OUR FIGURES TRUTHFUL AND FAIR?. 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

“What is your membership?” 

How often this question is asked of Universalist ‘ministers 
by ministers of other denominations. And how often we must 
needs stall, explain and deprecate. When Dr. Carroll of the 
Federal Council tabulates the Universalist membership, we think 
we have a complaint to make. Now Director Stewart of the 
Bureau of Census asks me this ‘question of our Rochester church. 
Our figures and the Year Book figures do not agree, Let us look 
at this proposition. What is our membership? 

Rochester has at the time of writing 380 members (indi- 
viduals) of the ‘‘church.’”” We have 300 financial supporters 
(families) of the budget. The latter is the official parish, and 
numbers roughly about 750 individuals. . 

In the margin we have another 100 families who are largely 
of the Easter-death-and-wedding type of Universalists. Among 
them are a few, perhaps a score, who are financially unable to 
make a pledge but who pay when they come. These 400 families 
total about 1,000 individuals of church-membership age. 

Would it be false to report a membership of 1,000 for the 
Rochester church? Yet it is equally false to report a membership 
of 380, the actual list of members of the inner body. Many of 
these are non-supporters, non-attendants—in fact, dead wood. 
The first group is no fairer standard of the strength of our church 
than the second group. If we report 300 subscribers, we have still 
failed to state our strength, for this number can at least be 
doubled in any church where pledgers sign for the family. We 
still exclude many loyal adherents who do not fee] able to make 
a definite pledge. 

It we were Baptist or Methodist we should have one standard 
of membership common to all Evangelical Churches, namely, 
those who have confessed, been converted, or have come in by 
letter. In these and other churches no other method of compu- 
tation exists. But—and this is most important—in these and 
other churches the emphasis is always on this kind of member- 
ship. It is in the atmosphere. It is the special appeal of every 
sermon, the goal of every worker. It is the first requisite to 
any consecrated activity in these churches. The evangelical] 
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be’ongs to the “church” or he doesn’t kelong! Whereas it is a 
comix on thing in our churches to have trustees, leaders, teach- 
ers, who are not members of the “‘church.” They are no less 
Joyal for this fact. The “church” to them means something they 
have not come to accept. 

What is the solution? How are other ministers meeting it? 
Is this a fair standard of our membership, and does it answer ac- 
curately those who inquire of us, namely, those individuals of 
adult years who make up the families supporting the church 
either by definite pledge or indefinite week-to-week contribu- 
tions? If a Universalist minister sincerely and honestly scruti- 
nized his list, and reported all individual adults who made some 
dependable gesture of belonging to his church, as church mem- 
bers, would it be fair to the world at large and a comparable 
figure by which to judge the Universalist strength? I should 
like to see this question discussed in your columns. 

William Wallace Rose. 
* * 
CORPORAL TANNER’S BOOKLET 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

Glimpses of Cobleskill,” “by James Tanner, has just fallen 
into my hands. I enjoyed it even more for having followed the 
“Cyuisings” along. They are dear to my heart and I look forward 
to the visits “Home.” 

Surely the loved ones wil) be well pleased, if it is given us to 
look back upon earthly scenes. 


E.D.J. 
* * 
FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE AMERICAN 
UNIVERSITY 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Cne reason why we cheered Lindbergh was because he 
carried a message of good-will across the Atlantic. There is 
no place where good-will is needed more than in the Near East, 
where lines of commerce cross, where Islam, Judaism and Chris- 
tianity overlap, and where empires meet. 

The Near East was so upset by the last war that it will 
continue to be a breeding place for new troubles unless there is 
reconstruction. During the past year there has been a rebellion 
in Syria, with a standstill of business. Egypt has suffered from 
a cotton crisis, and Palestine from extreme economic depression, 
reaching its crisis with the earthquake. 

I am connected with the American University of Beirut, 
which is helping with reconstruction, by giving young men and 
women scientific training, and by raising academic standards 
to those of the West. The Rockefeller Foundation gave $30,000 
last year to enable the institution to demonstrate high standards 
of medical and health work. The Rockefeller Memorial Founda- 
tion is building up work in commerce and economics. Last 
year thirty-five students were in training as teachers. Entrance 
requirements have been made so difficult that private and govern- 
ment schools in Iraq, Syria, Palestine, the Sudan, and Ethiopia 
are improving their work, so as to fit their students for college 
entrance. What these backward countries need more than 
money is a supply of men and women fired with lofty ideals 
and trained with scientific methods. It is my fortune to work 
in an American institution that is manufacturing such men and 
woren. 

The American University of Beirut is an institution sixty- 


one years old, which represents no sect or program of proselytism - 


but seeks to create international good-will. On the teaching 
and administrative force there are 209 persons. Only sixty-nine 
are Americans. There are eighty-six Syrians, six English, three 
Canadians, fourteen Armenians, eight French, two Swiss, five 
Greek, four Palestinians, eight Russians, and one each from 
Austria, New Zealand, Persia, and Poland. 

Three British dependencies, and also the Prince Regent 
of Ethiopia, support students at the university. Two members 
of the faculty have been decorated by the French Government 
during the past year. Doctors from the French Army, British 
colonial service, and universities at Cairo and Damascus have 
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accepted invitations to help the faculty conduct examinations. 
The faculty help the Government of Palestine to conduct govern- 
ment examinations. One of my jobs is to appoint coctors for 
the Sudan army and civil service. 

Although students are not obliged to attend chapel, many 
hundred Moslems, Christians and Jews do attend regularly. 

During the past year, there were 649 pupils in the elementary 
and secondary schools, and 691 in the schools of Medicine, 
Dentistry, Pharmacy, Nursing and Arts and Sciences. Over 
half of them were non-Christians; 220 of them came across the 
Palmyra desert from Iraq and Persia; 206 came from Palestine, 
ninety-eight from Egypt, 140 were Armenians, and the others 
came from a variety of places as far distant as South Africa and 
Brazil. 

It is a golden opportunity to help Near Eastern countries 
with reconstruction after the war, and also to create good-will 
in a part of the world where the Prince of Peace lived, but has 
too often been forgotten. 

Bayard Dodge. 


* * 


FROM THE REV. MARY G. ANDREWS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I like the paper—it is most excellent, but I don’t like its 
name. Now a rose might smell as sweet with the name thistle 
or thorn attached to it, but it would never seem the same to me. 
There is much in a name—a meaningful name. Universalist is 
the greatest word in our vocabulary. Why should we want any 
other? The present name of the Leader is negative, compromis- 
ing. If we must advertise ourselves as Christian let’s say ‘‘Chris- 
tian Universalist.” 

Mary G. Andrews. 

Minneapolis, Minn. 

* * 


ARE OUR MINISTERS KEEPING UP? 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

A very able sermon given by Dr. Ashley A. Smith, pastor 
of the First Universalist Church, Bangor, Maine, in which he 
stresses the so-called ‘““New Psychology,’ brings to my mind a 
thought that must come to many Universalists—both preachers 
and laymen. This thought is that as we gradually understand 
the place of religion in science (or vice versa) we must not lose 
sight of the place that Jesus has in it. 

It is plain to be seen that there is danger to the unthinking 
mind in the working out of these quasi-metaphysical problems, 
because such people naturally accept more of the purely philo- 
sophical or argumentative than they do the spiritual; that is, 
if they accept any of the idea. 

It is easy to understand why the ortho7ox preacher fears 
the liberal interpretation. There is no question but that there 
is even greater danger in holding to the new concepts than in 
accepting the more orthodox viewpoints, unless God’s place 
in the newer understanding is clearly defined. 

Dr. Smith, in the sermon referred to above, asks us whether 
we shall be mere bodies in which a vague idea of soul exists, or 
shall we be primarily a soul clothed with a body, so to speak. 
This presentation is as it should be. It rouses the student to 
further investigation; it impresses the more laconic, at least, that 
this unfoldment of truth is not a destructive but a constructive 
act in which the Divine has a very rea] and vital place. 

There is no doubt but that the Universalist Church on its 
past record and present liberal understanding is the logical church 
to rightfully interpret and present these newer unfoldments to 
the world in their true light. It is also true that any Universalist 
minister who refuses to consider and expound these latter-day 
developments is not a good Universalist because there can be 
no final salvation without progression. 

A few of our preachers ignore the subject—many more 
fear it, forgetting that God’s law is ever progressive, spiritually, 
intellectually and materially. While the theological experts are 
overlooking these progressive facts, in many instances, pews are 
getting emptier and emptier. Many people are either turning 
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away from the church entirely, finding in its irrational “‘ill-logic’”’ 
nothing satisfying or helpful—or turning to those proselyting 
sects which shrewdly discern the signs of the times. These people 
are generally extremely active in local missionary work, and 
rightfully recognize that our civilization as a whole does not 
ignorantly partake of its spiritual food without considering its 
digestive qualities. They challenge the Christian minister 
with their “cosmic law,” ‘‘inner will,” etc., ete., and easily turn 
the rational and credulous mind away from the simple teachings 
of Christ. 

Why do not our ministers teach that the Christ truth does 
not change because man discovers or rediscovers new Divine 
truths? 

The “New Psychology” has as much a place in ro’em 
preaching as has the stressing of proper instruction for the 
adolescent child, for instance. But the teachings must be 
clothed with the majesty of God’s presence and interpreted in 
the light of the ‘‘Sermon on the Mount.” 

The psychologist or doctor of psychiatry is apt to speak of 
God as Intelligence, if he considers Him at all. The priest calls 
God “Love.” Every truth seeker knows that in Him is all In- 
telligence and Love—Knowledge and Progression. People as a 
whole are thinking more. Are our ministers doing likewise? 

Harold S. Webb. 

Bangor, Me. 


* * 


WHO WILL ANSWER? 


To the Editor of the Leader: , 

I send you herewith a question which is not “mace up” to 
attract attention. It is a real question which has keen directed 
toward me more than once. Of course, I’ve Cone my best to 
answer it, and although it offers no problem to me personally, 
because it is a problem to my brother I must know better Low to 
answer it for his sake. 

You would do me a great favor by publishing this question 
in the Leader where it may attract the attention and the interest 
of the best and broadest minds. I should consider it a great 
personal favor if several or many of your readers would state 
their views on this problem. 

Surely their answers will be of interest to all of your readers. 
All one needs to do to this question to make it of vital American 
jnterest is to change the word “earthquake” to ‘Mississippi 
flood.’”” Whatever our personal convictions may be concerning 
the love of God, a close examination and rehearsal of them can 
do us no harm. 

“Ts God a loving God? But how can He be when he permits 
His children to suffer so? I con’t mean the just suffering which 
man brings upon himself by his own sins, I mean the suffering 
-which comes to man through earthquakes, when, without warn- 
ing, hundreds of thousands of homes crash to the ground, all busi- 
ness buildings and factories topp'e, thousands of peopte are in- 
stantly killed while others suf er a pro'onged ceath. Educational 
institutions, social service plants, churches and Lospitals—all 
that is materiaily worthy periskes with tre unworthy. Then a 
fire breaks out and sweeps tke already Cevastated area. And 
after all is over, not tke least part of the suf'ering must be borne 
by the generation of men yet unborn. Can Cod kea God of Love 
and inflict such suffering on His children? If He coesn’t cause it 
and wishes to protect His children, then some other power stronger 
than Himself must cause it. If some other power causes earth- 
quakes contrary to God’s will, then He is not all-poweriul even 
in His love, is He?”’ : 

If you were confronted by an intelligent young Japanese 
man, what answer would you make to this sincere, if piercing, 
question? 

Kindly bear in mind the religious and social background of 
the questioner. He has heard about many gods in his life and 
he has heard enough about the Christian God to know that He 
is supposed to be a God of love. Although he is willing to believe 
anything rational he doesn’t take the idea of God’s love for 
granted. His parents never taught or spoke to him of this God, 
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for they neither knew of nor kelieved in Him. No infiuence from 
the home, sckool, or iriencs of this young man has given him 
the background which we Christian 4 mericans have had incelibly 
and unconsciously stamped upon our hearts and lives. The 
questioner wants to believe in God’s love. He is not antagonistic. 
He is just thinking hard for himself, and he’s come hard upon 
some pretty strong evicence that is proving to be a stumbling 
biock. 

In a simp-e, clear, brief way how would you answer this 
searching question? 

Georgene E’. Bowen. 
Tokyo, Japan. 


* * 


MEN WHO TORTURE 


To the Ecttor of the Leader: is 

Dr. Trank Adams is ore 0! the most inspired of Universalist 
propkets, and ke touches wice korizons in his Leader article on 
“The Newest Theology.’ But for once he seems to have fallen 
into the ministerial habit of foating into tke c.ouds, once ke has 
stated tle ree-s of organizel religion. While tke acceptance of 
“God is -ove’’ as a theo ogical maximum certainly cuts across 
centuries of creedal strice, I question whether it brings us any 
rearer to “Christianity as a way of life’’ upon tke earth. 

Asa test of the matter, I would suggest to any one who ke- 
lieves that tke creco, “Cod is !ove,’’ would prove sufficient to 
craw conflicting human hearts into one sweet accord, that they 
present to any group so pro-essing, say a convention of Univer- 
salist ministers, such concrete issues as the un-Christlikeness of 
capital punishment, the spiritual implications of birth control, 
tke blood-guiltiness of war-participation, or the “justice” of 
Massachusetts, and see what happens. 

Speaking practically, to cherish different views about the 
Trinity, the Scriptures and Hell, and still to walk togetker in 
tkeo!ogical harmony, has nothing in particular to co with a 
“way of life’ ketween any of life’s great choices where knowl- 
edge, critical intelligence, or unbiased social judgment are re- 
quired. Christianity is inceed primarily a ‘‘way of life,’’ but the 
acceptance of “love as a theo!ogy”’ provices inacequate illumina- 
tion of that way. Love is the goal, but something more than 
love is required to reach it. 

In other words, why should I want fellowship with those who 
reject beiief in a God who tortures and destroys, yet who con- 
tinue to upheld human institutions which do those very things? 
Why should I want to believe in unison with those who hold 
love as the highest law, when I find that in action they are moti- 
vated by the princip!es of fear and hate? 

Concretely, why ‘‘pass the buck”? to God? Why confuse 
the issue with “theology” at ail? As a condition of fellowship 
why not put “I iove” in piace of “I believe that God is love?” 
That might be something new in churches. 

L. Griswold Williams. 
* * 


A COLOSSAL CALAMITY 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Recent newspaper dispatches have told of disastrous floods 
in India. Private letters have now brought full detai!s of a 
coossal calamity. A. {all of fiity inckes of rain in our Cays over 
an area larger than Great Britain engui.ed huncrecs oi villages, 
rencered over 500,000 peop'e home'ess, cestroyed crops, cattle 
and ail means of tivetitood. In Akmedabad, Gandhi’s home, 
over 5,000 houses were swept away and the peop’e ‘eit cestitute. 
Gandhi’s famous school, the Ashram, was uncer water ior days 
and all the builcings have been leit in a precarious condition. 

A Gandhi Relief Fund is being raised by the undersigned, 
and appeal is herewith mace to all iriends of India and of India’s 
great spiritual leacer to rencer aid. An initial contribution of 
$100 is already on its way and a steady flow of giits is now be- 
sought. Money in any amount sent to Mr. Ho!mes at 12 Park 
Avenue, New York City, will be forwarced at once. 

John Haynes Holmes. 
Harry F. Ward. 
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The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W. N. M. A. is 176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


NATIONAL OFFICERS 

President, Mrs. James W. Vallentyne, 
216 Vaughan St., Portland, Maine. 

First Vice-President, Mrs. Milo G. 
Folsom, 9 Forest St., Pittsfeld, Maine. 

Second Vice-President, Mrs. Edwin A. 
Hunt, 1 King Terrace, Worcester, Mass. 

Recording Secretary, Mrs. Walter R. 
Corlett, 254 S. Kenilworth Ave., Elmhurst, 
Til. 

Corresponding Secretary, Mrs. Mattie 
P. Schonland, 25 Logan St., Lawrence, 
Mass. 

Treasurer, Mrs. Persis C. Shedd, 175 
Ocean St., So. Portland, Maine. 

Literature Secretary, Rev. Hazel I. 
Kirk, 82 Elm St., Danvers, Mass. 

Trustees, Mrs. Henry P. Stone, Bar- 
rington, R.1., Mrs. William H. McGlaufiin, 
176 Newbury St., Boston, Mass., Mrs. 
Arnold S. Yantis, 97 Center St., Rutland, 
Vermont. 


Chairmen of Committees 


Japan, Mrs. Corlett. 

Mission Study, Mrs. Folsom. 

Southern Work, Mrs. McGlaufiin. 

Candidate, Miss Kirk. 

P. O. Mission and Missionary Boxes, 
Miss Kirk. 

Clara Barton Birthplace, Mrs. Hunt. 

Friendly Letters, Mrs. McGlauflin. 

Church Building Loan and Social Ser- 
vice, Mrs. Yantis. 

Membership, Mrs. Stone. 

In Charge of Office, Mrs. Hunt. 

Finance Committee, Mrs. Henry P. 
Stone, chairman, Mrs. McGlaufiin, Mrs. 
Yantis. 
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W.N. M.A. EXHIBIT AT HARTFORD 


Two long tables of very interesting ex- 
hibits and splendid literature were used 
by us at the Hartford Convention. The 
very beautiful little Clara Barton Birth- 
place with its rosetrellised doorway, 
fresh white paint and green blinds, re- 
ceived much attention and admiration. 
We are indebted to Miss Rena E. Bradley 
of Springfeld for this. About the model 
of the Home could be found most valuable 
literature. A new flier of ““The Develop- 
ment of the Clara Barton Birthplace,” a 
new folder of pictures telling of the Fresh 
Air Camp, post cards, two splendid book- 
lets of the life of Clara Barton and other 
publications were here displayed. 

From Minerva Dickenson Myers of 
Worcester came one of the finest models 
of Friendly Eouse which one could desire. 
And Miss Downing brought from the 
Valley toys, reed basketry, embroidery, 
woven bags and dainty beads—the hand 
work of the women and children of the 
Pigeon River Valley. These are now on 
display at Headquarters and are for sale. 

Many were interested in the truly 


wonderful little ivory soap models of 
Friendly House and Inman’s Chapel, in 
fact the whole Pigeon River Valley could 
be seen in a miniature village made by 
Mrs. L. G. Shaw of Arlington, Mass. 

Mrs. Shaw also modeled for us the dear 
little Rocky Mount church, colored it 
red, with a brown roof, the pretty white 
door, and an attractive approach with 
trees and shrubs surrounding the church. 
It is an extremely clever piece of work, 
and was the center of interest for junior 
boys and girls at Hartford, as well as for 
kindergartmers and adults. We have Mrs. 
Winstead’s own story of the gift of the 
lot at Rocky Mount and the building of 
the church in printed form for free dis- 
tribution. 

One of our Chelsea Guild girls, Miss 
Marion Whiting, made an excellent replica 
of Dojin House—that building in Japan 
where so much of our fine work is carried 
on. Directly in front of this were placed 
copies of Miss Hathaway’s new booklet, 
“Qur Blackmer Home Girls,” and to each 
and every one we say, “You must have a 
copy of this story of our girls as they 
haye gone out into the world from the 
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Blackmer Home.” This sells for twenty- 
five cents a copy. 

Here is a list of new leaflets which you 
should have, and again this year we are 
offering all of our new publications just 
as soon as received from the press to those 
who send to Headquarters $1.00. 

“The Blackmer Fome Girls,” M. Agnes 
Hathaway, 25 cents. 

“The Little Church that Faith Built,” 
Martho O. Winstead, free. (A True Story 
of the Rocky Mount Church.) 

“A Simple Solution,’ Theresa Homet 
Patterson, free. 

“In the Beginning,” Ella E. Manning, 
free. (Every woman should own a copy of 
this record of the origin of the W.N. M.A.) 

“The Development of the Clara Barton 
Birthplace,” free. (Another piece of lit- 
erature you shouldn’t be without.) 

“The Home of Our Fresh Air Camp” 
(the Clara Barton Birthplace), free. (A 
picture story of how the children live at 
the Fresh Air Camp.) 

These will be supplied in reasonable 
quantities from W.N. M.A. Headquarters 
upon request. 

You will find it a bargain in the end to 
send your $1.00 for samples of literature, 
for in the above lot you will have received 
the equivalent for a quarter of what you 
have paid and the year has just begun. 


Boston Ministers’ Meeting 


The regular meeting of the Boston 
Universalist ministers was held in the 
Murray Trust Building, 174 Newbury 
St., Oct. 31. The address of the day was 
delivered by Miss Ruth Downing, assist- 
ant to the Rev. Hannah Fowell in the 
work at Sunburst, N. C. This is a com- 
bined religious and social service work in 
the mountains of Western North Carolina, 
along the Pigeon River. Recently the 
Women’s National Missionary Association 
dedicated Friendly House, to supplement 
the facilities offered by the original little 
cottage built for Miss Powell and the 
chapel known as Inman’s Chapel, which 
was built and dedicated by Father Inman, 
a pioneer Universalist preacher, in the 
valley. 

Miss Downing is a Meriden girl, a 
trained teacher, who recently went South 
to become associated with Miss Powell in 
the work. She was sent North to the Uni- 
versalist General Convention, and there 
mace a deep impression by the addresses 
which she celivered. The address at the 
Boston Ministers’ Meeting was equally 
successful and interesting and delighting 
to the group, with its story of unselfish 
Christian service especially for the mothers 
and children of the mountains. 

The workers at Inman’s Chapel have a 
Sunday school service Sunday mornings 
and a preaching service Sunday nights, 
and the week is filled with a variety of 
services which take place around Friendly 
House. During the summer there was a 


summer school held which admirably sup— 
plemented the opportunities of the state 
schools which are wicely scattered and 
make no provision for the purchase of 
text books. There is an intense passion 
for learning among the chilcren of these- 
mountaineers, which was fully Ceseribed 
by Miss Downing, and great pathos in the 
situations where the children are deprived 
of the opportunities which they ought to. 
have. 

Following the address, Dr. Roger F. 
Etz, General Secretary, showed moving 
pictures of the work at Sunburst, N. C., 
and also a film showing the dedication of 
the Rocky Mount church and the Ohio 
State Convention of Universalists. 

The following telegram from Rev. Han- 
nah J. Powell was received: “Prayers for 
you on Oct. 31. Greetings to ministers.” 

Among those present were the following 
ministers: Nichols, presicent, Bissell, sec- 
retary, Perkins (W. S.), Conklin, Walker 
(Edgar), Titus, Ayres, Huntley, Brush, 
Wilson, Etz, Leining, Spear, Hoyt, Lewis, 
Cowing, Lee, Cardall, McInnes, van 
Schaick, Miss Earle, Mrs. Conner and Miss 
Freeman. 

The following also attended: Mrs. 
Chamberlain, Miss Stillings, Miss John- 
son, Mrs. Shedd, Joseph Horton, Miss 
Drowne, Mrs. Stoddard, Mrs. Lindsay, 
Mrs. Titus, Miss Enbom, Mrs. Rowe, 
Miss Slaughter, Mrs. Todd, Miss Ethel 
Hughes, Miss Belyea, Miss Pilz and Miss 
Brown. 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 176 Newbury St., Boston. 


WHEREABOUTS 

Miss Earle: 
Nov. 18-19. Biddeford, Me.; West- 
brook, Me.; Portland, Me.; Kingfield, 
Me.; Livermore Falls, Me. 

Miss Slaughter: 
Nov. 18-19. Fitchburg, Mass.; Head- 
quarters. 

Dr. Huntley: 

"Noy. 18-19. Scranton, Pa.; Newark, 
N. J.; Southold, N. Y.; New York City. 


* * 


A NEW DISCUSSION COURSE 

“Problems in Living.” By May K. 
Cowles. For junior high pupils, twelve to 
fourteen years. 

A discussion course with many excel- 
lencies. It is centered in life situations 
that are very real to pupils of this age. 
The pupil’s book clearly states the problem 
and the method of discussion. It makes a 
rational use of Biblical references and 
gives excellent memory quotations. It 
emphasizes distinctively religious prob- 
lems more than some such courses. It 
gives good note-book suggestions. 


The Teachers’ Manual contains prac- - 


tical suggestions about methods and 
some excellent supplementary stories. 
The highest value will be obtained from 
* the course by pupils who have had some 
connected study of the life of Jesus and at 
least an elementary course in Old Testa- 
ment stories. It may profitably be used at 
the same time as a Bible course, alternat- 
ing with it or taking a group of lessons 
from this kook after a few weeks of the 
Bible course. 
The Pupil’s Text and the Teacher’s 
Manual are each 75 cents. 
* * 
HENRY MURPHY IN THE NEAR 
EAST 


Perhaps the most important work be- 
ing done in the Near Hast to-day is under 
the leadership of Henry Murphy, member 
of our church in Lawrence, Mass. 

Mr. Murphy’s special task is the or- 
ganization and direction of the Near East 
League, which is planned to hold the boys 
going out from the orphanages together 
in clubs and through correspondence, that 
they may not lose the influence of the 
high ideals they have been taught. This 
is what Mr. Murphy says in a letter to his 
home peopie: 

“The work that I am doing out here, 
heading up the League, is tremendously 
interesting and a constant drain on one’s 
imagination, initiative,and time. There is 
so much to be done! The horizon for this 
work is as wide as ever a horizon can be, 
and just as impossible to reach. This 
League can be likened to the hills of Syria: 
you see a high hill, you walk and you 
climb to the summit, only to discover that 
there is a still higher hiil beyond. i 
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s REV. JOHN M. RATCLIFF ne 
* This is the new first vice-presi- * 
* dent of the General Sunday School * 
He wiil be ioyal in * 
spirit, wise in counsel and indus- * 
trious in service. * 
Besides the training that comes * 
* 
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Association. 


x 
* 

* 

* 

* in an active pastorate he has had 
* special preparation at the Univer- 
* sity of Chicago, Boston University 
* and Harvard University, majoring 
* in religious education. 

3 His work at our summer in- 
* stitutes has been of a high order. 

rs At the present time he is adjust- 
* ing himself to the name of ‘‘Profes- 
* sor Ratcliff,” having been chosen 
* to lead the new Department of Re- 
* ligious Education at Tufts Coilege. 
* 
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“JT have a splendid staff which is work- 
ing, oh, so hard to put into execution all 
the wild iceas that originate with me. Our 
League has chapters, in Aleppo, in Zahleh, 
and three chapters in Palestine. With all 
these we keep constantly in touch, and to 
them we must make frequent visits. We 
are planning now to start two new chap- 
ters in Homs and Damascus during the 
winter. 

“In addition to the athletic program 
and evening classes for the older boys, we 
are developing an advanced kindergarten 
for the littie boys and girls, a scout group 
for the boys twe:ve to fourteen, an employ- 
ment bureau, and are doing a good deal 
of recreational work among both boys and 
girls. We get considerable voiunteer 
help for our work from the oider boys. 

“We are also publishing a magazine 
called the Star, which is circulated among 
the boys and serves as a:tie among those 
of difierent sections. It is such fun trying 
to supervise the publication of a magazine 
in a foreign tongue. It is difficult to say 
what articles are good and what are not, 
because the article which would appeal to 
the occidental mind does not necessarily 
make the slightest appeal to the oriental. 

“To-day we have had our first real 
rain of the rainy season and the streets are 
ankle deep with soup. We need the rains 
badly because there is a great ceal of sick- 


ness. Malaria and influenza are visiting 
house after house, and we think the rains 
will probably stop that to a degree. But 
bugs, mud, disease, and freaks all go to 
make up the Hast, and I would not ex- 
change it for New York’s gaiety, Boston’s 
purity, or Philadelphia’s fraternity, for 
the time being, at least.”’ 
* * 
THE NEW STANDARDS PLAN DIS- 
CUSSED AT THE HARTFORD 
CONVENTION—I 


A three hour session at the Hartford 
Convention was devoted to a discussion of 
the New Standards Plan. Mr. Ratcliff, 
Miss Earle, and Mr. Hempel, the special 
committee appointed at Syracuse, led the 
discussion. There were many questions 
and comments from the floor. The out- 
standing findings of the period were these: 

1. The Standards now presented to our 
schools are a restatement of those estab- 
lished by the International Council, with 
some modifications to fit our own needs. 

2. Their first use is to give information 
about practises approved through ex- 
perience in church school work. 

3. Their second use is as an Improve- 
ment Program. This aspect of the plan is 
the one of greatest importance. Each school 
is asked to choose one or more places for 
improvement during a current year, con- 
centrating its efforts right there until the 
desired improvement is accompiished. No 
school is too small or too poorly equipped 
to choose one place for improvement. 
When that one place is chosen, the rest 
of the plan may be temporarily forgotten. 
After this chosen improvement is accom- 
plished another forward step may be taken. 

4. The third use of the plan is as a Score 
Card. A group of workers may score their 
own school on the basis of a possible one 
thousand points. This large number has 
been chosen in orcer to describe an ideal 
goal, and to give chance for a wide variety 
of schools to estimate their own attain- 
ments. No school is expected to score one 
thousand points. If one could do that, 
there would be no room for improvement. 

5. The plan does not contemplate the 
comparison of school with school on the 
basis of its score. The comparison should 
be between the score at the beginning of 
the year and at its close. If the score for 
the points chosen for improvement is raised, 
it is a good year’s work. 

* * 


One of our children said to her mother 
the other day: “Mamma, I suppose you 
will have a black cat if papa dies.” 

‘Why on earth do you say such a thing?”’ 

_ ‘Why, you know, you can’t have a cat 
now because it gives papa asthma, but 
if he died you could have a cat—only it 
would have to be black, because you 
would be in mourning.” 
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Among Our Churches 


New York 


Divine Paternity 
House. — October was 
a full month, with an 
attendance of 2,524, 
It began with Rally 
Day in the Sunday 
school on the 2d, when 
Dr. Fotter came over 
to christen one of the 
children. The play school of pre-school 
children, opening on the 3d, was limited 
to fifteen in number. The hot lunches 
seem to ke more appreciated and needed 
than ever; 848 were served last month. 
Mr. McLean Gilmour, after a summer in 
the lumber camps of Colorado, began his 
third year as superintendent of the Sun- 
day school on Oct. 9. The local board 
opened the season with a Birthday Party 
on the 22d. The Ta Kala Society gave a 
tea to the mothers of the clinic on Oct. 26, 
at which an educational talk on cancer 
was given. The Junior Flayers presented 
a two act play, ““IThe Three Wishes,” and 
other entertainment on Oct. 28. A new 
Girl Scout troop is meeting in the House. 
Twelve volunteers are needed in settle- 
ment activities. Fifty children were sent 
to the country for two and three weeks 
by the Fresh Air Fund. Twenty-five 
little ones were cared for daily during the 
summer from 9 to 12 on the play roof. 
Toys and kindergarten materials have been 
purchased for the play school. Miss Anne 
Gunther, a student at Columbia, is shar- 
ing the apartment of the settlement with 
Miss Taylor. Miss Matilda Garber, of 
Atlanta, Georgia, has been a recent visitor. 
Miss Taylor was sent as a delegate to the 
Convention at Hartford by the Sunday 
school. An indication of the recognition 
that Divine Paternity House is receiving 
among the other settlements of New York 
is the fact that Miss Taylor is a member 
of the Program Committee of the United 
Neighborhood House, chairman of the 
Nutrition Committee of the Kips Bay 
Neighborhood Conference, and was the 
speaker at the opening meeting of the 
girls’ workers of the United Neighborhood 
Houses on Nov. 3. * * Divine Paternity. 
—Rey. Charles Francis Potter, stated 
supply, has preached notable sermons 
since the opening of the church in Septem- 
ber. The subjects possess enlisting quali- 
ties: ‘“Possess the Soul,” “Cities of God,” 
“The Purpose of the Liberal Church,” 
“Faith,” “Independent Religion,” “Right 
Thinking,” “Stop Lights.” November 
themes are “Liberals and Communion,” 
“Masters of Heredity,” “The Origin of 
Thanksgiving,’ “The Evolution of a 
Religious Liberal.” Mr. Potter has the 
evangelical spirit and fervor, combined 
with a sweet rationalism. * * Washing- 
ton Heights.—Christian Westphal, a 
young man who grew up in the young 


City Letter 


people’s work of the church, has become 
director of activities. The Junior Church 
has resumed activities with increased 
numbers and enthusiasm. This church 
has become actively connected with the 
Church and Drama Association, having 
been well represented at its recent annual 
meeting. Mr. Harris’ Naval Guards have 
now increased to several hundred boys, 
with divisions in Brooklyn, Harlem, the 
Bronx and Upper Manhattan, with eight 
capable young men as commandants. 
“Mother Stoner’ has identified herself 
with our work. She stands out as the 
foremost children’s entertainer in the 
country with her “Cheer-O” doctrines. 
She took part in the Sunday services, 
Oct. 30. * * Southold.—This parish as 
usual held services through the summer 
with excellent congregations. Prof. Edson 
R. Miles supplied the pulpit for six weeks, 
and gave a series of splendid sermons 
which were highly appreciated. He also 
gave a reading of “The Servant in the 
House” and a concert of negro spirituals 
and other songs. The church was greatly 
benefited by his visit. Among others who 
supplied the pulpit were Rev. Eugene L. 
Conklin of Derby Lime, Vt., and Rev. 
Clifiord Newton, now of Warwick, Mass., 
a former pastor. Rey. Abram Conklin 
continues as acting pastor for the present. 
He is giving a series of sermons on ‘‘M odern 
Interpretations of Religion.” The chorus 
choir under the leadership of Prof. Russell 
Davison, recently Principal of Goddard 
Seminary, is doing excellent work. * * 
Middletown.—The Ladies’ Society is 
busy with work for the annual fair to be 
held Nov. 17 and 18. On Nov. 17 Miss 
Mabel F. Knight of Roxbury, Mass., 
named ‘“Tah-de-win” by the Indians, will 
give her Indian entertainment. The 
ladies put into effect last year the group 
system as a means of raising money. As 
a result their treasury is always full. The 
Sunday school has reached its high mark 
during the present pastorate, both in point 
of attendance and quality of work. Our 
average attendance is better than 90 per 
cent of our enrollment. The graded sys- 
tem is used. The church is taking ag- 
gressive measures in providing for the 
troop of Boy Scouts formed in this church 
about a year ago. Scouting in the city 
received its impetus and real start under 
Mr. and Mrs. Saunders. It has grown 
remarkably in the last five years. During 
this last summer, due to the generosity of 
Mrs. George Clemson and the assistance 
of many other members, a room has been 
specially prepared for the troop, in which 
to hold their meetings, have work-benches, 
etc., and to which they may repair at any 
time during the week. We are fortunate 
in our Scoutmaster, Mr. Garland. The 
Scout Troop Committee, Mr. Louis Buck, 


Mr. Don L. L. Bates and Dr. A. S. Moore, 
is actively engaged in providing for the 
troop. Mr. Welch terminates his pastorate 
on Dec. 1, having accepted a call to Scran- 
ton, Pa. He has wrought well, doing a 
constructive work in his church and the 


city, and leaves a united soziety that re- . 


grets his departure. Middletown’s loss 
is a decided gain for Scranton. * * Mt. 
Vernon.—The Junior League gave a 
very successful Hallowe’en Party, Cct. 29. 
Mrs. Nellie C. Haynes, wife of a former 
pastor, delivered an interesting lecture on 
“Dreams” to the Women’s I eague, Oct. 
26. Dr. Sayles preached on ‘“Tle Hart- 
ford Convention” Oct. 30 ard on Nov. 7 
“The Mt. Vernon Community Chest.” 
Great preparations are being made for 
the annual fair and dinrer, Dec. 1. This 
parish is pleased with the horor conferred 
upon Dr. Sayles in his election as a Trustee 
of the General Convention. * * Chapin 
Home.—The 54th anniversary of the 
Home on Oct. 28 was marked by the at- 
tendance of hundreds of friends at the 
celebration, and the addit:on of more 
than $2,000 to the treasury. The Home 
grounds were particularly attractive with 
the autumn foliage. * * Metropolitan 
Alliance.—The Novemter meeting (11th) 
was held at the Divire Paternity. The 
subject was “Armistice Day.’ The De- 


cemker meeting ($th) will te held in © 


Newark, the subject, ““IThe Union of the 
Liberal Churches.” * * Good Tidings.— 
Union Sunday evening services with the 
Lewis Avenue Congregational Church 
began Oct. 23. Mr. Lalone ard Mr. 
Barnette, the Congregational pastor, will 
preach alternately. The opening was 
promising. The anrouncement says that 
“the meetings will succeed if we ell attend 
them seeking truly the bro2der, deeper 
fellowship which transcends denomina- 
tional boundaries.” Rev. Ceorge H. 
Thorburn on Oct. 23 spoke to the young 
people on ‘‘The Beliefs of Universalism.” 
The annual fair, held Nov. 9, 1¢, 11, was 
a social and financial success. The new 
weekly calendar, ‘““The M essenger,”’ is at- 
tractive. * * Our Father.—lke new 
meeting-house, in one of Frooklyn’s 
noblest mansions, was opened on Oct. 30. 
A large congregation, taxing the capacity 
of the meeting room, listened to a sermon 
on “The Spirit of the New Adventure.” 
While changes and improvements are not 
completed, the faithful men and women 
of the church were delighted with the 
prospect—with the renewal of the active 
life of the old First Society. The upper 
part of the meeting-house has an apart- 
ment for the minister and his wife. Dr. 
Walker, State Superintendent, after a 
visit, declared that this parish “had made 
one of the wisest moves in the history of 
the church.”” * * All Souls.—What might 
have been a very serious fire occurred in 
All Souls Church on Oct. 15. It was 
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thought to be due to defective wiring. 
Through prompt discovery and effective 
work by the fire department the damage, 
about $3,000, was confined to the basement 
and the organ. Services were continued 
without interruption. Rev. George H. 
Thorburn, Jr., is making many friends, 
especially among the young people. He 
will preach on Young People’s Day. Elab- 
orate preparations are being made for 
the Japanese Fair to be held Nov. 17, 
18 and 19. The proceeds are to go to 
the parsonage fund. With the kitchen 


Church News 


PERSONALS 
Rev. Frederick A. Wilmot, religious 
editor of the Providence Journal and 
Eevning Bulletin, has brought out recently 
in pamphlet form the rewspaper articles 
which he wrote from Switzerland upon the 
Lausanne Conference. 


Miss E. A. Stillings of Lowell, Mass., 
is just back from a trip to the Pacific Coast 
which included Ranier National Park and 
the Yellowstone. 


Rey. John T. Fitzgerald of Seven Springs, 
N. C., preached in the Unitarian church 
at Swansboro Oct. 8, and Rey. Foy E. 
Rowe, a teacher in Emerton School, 
preached at Outlaw’s Bridge. 


Mrs. Edward M. Barney is giving a 
course of ten lectures on “Religion in the 
Home in the Diocesan Institute at St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, Eoston. At the con- 
vention of the Massachusetts Council 
of Religious Education in Malden, she 
spoke on “What Has the Church a right 
to expect from the Home?” 


Rev. E. V. Stevens, Saugus, Mass., has 
been sufiering from infected teeth. His 
pulpit on Oct. 30 and Nov. 6 was cared 
for by Dr. Coons and Miss Ruth Lowning. 


Rey. Francis A. Gray, D. D., preached 
at Framingham, Mass., on Nov. 6 and 
13. Rev. W. H. Morrison, D. D., will 
supply on Nov. 20. 


Preachers at Amesbury, Mass., through 
Novemter are: Nov. 6, Rev. P. J. McIn- 
nes; Noy. 13, Dr. Coons; Nov. 20 ard 27, 
Mr. Car] H. Olson. 


Prof. Clarence R. Skinner of Tufts 
College, pastor of the Community Church 
of Boston, exchanged with Rev. John 
Haynes Holmes of New York City, Nov. 6. 


Rey. George F. Fortier, a member of 
the Foard of Trustees of the Universalist 
General Convention, has entered a hospital 
in Vermont for observation and treatment. 
His many friends anticipate speedy relief 
and cure. 


Stanley D. Tilrey, president of the 
Illinois Universalist Convention for the 
past few years, who retired from office 


at the State Convention in Hutsonville, . 


temporarily out of commission from the 
fire and in the midst of one of the worst 
storms of the season, the Women’s League 
had seventy-five women out for its open- 
ing luncheon meeting. The Y. P. C. U. 
has been holding with considerable success 
a “fellowship hour’ in connection with 
the Sunday evening devotional meetings. 
Attendance is large and increasing. Work 
has begun upon the new parsonage. This 
will be one of the finest homes occupied 
by a minister in the city. 
Thomas Edward Potterton. 


and Interests 


has again been made president by the State 
Board to fill the vacancy caused by the 
declination of Rev. B. G. Carpenter, D. D. 


Rev. Louis J. Richards, of Tarpon 
Springs, Florida, was et Universalist 
Teadquarters, Nov. 5. He motored to 
Washington, D. C., and then traveled by 
rail to Baltimore and Eoston to see his 
daughters—one in training at Johns 
Hopkins Hospital, Baltimore, and the 
other at the Curry School of Expression 
in Boston. 


Richard H. Bird, Jr., Waltham, has 
gore to Feoria, Ill., to Le the Director of 
Religious Education. 


Connecticut 


Staford.—Rey. C. H. Puffer, pastor. 
At the first meeting of the Sunday school 
after the summer vacation, instead of the 
usual opening service a brief program was 
given in which every member of the 
younger classes had been assigned a part. 
Each class appeared as a whole, and each 
teacher was responsible for the number 
furnished by her class. By this means, 
every one was made to feel that his pres- 
ence was necessary to the success of the 
occasion. On the evening of Nov. 1, Mrs. 
Stella Marek Cushing and Mrs. Evans 
were greeted by an enthusiastic audience. 
They came under the auspices of the 
Ladies’ Circle, and the entertainment was 
open to the public. 


Georgia 

Atlanta.—Rev. Clinton Scott, pastor. 
An interesting debate took place Sunday, 
Oct. 30, in the United Liberal Church on 
the subject, ‘““Are We Justified in Believ- 
ing in Future Life?” Haynie Summers, 
former editor of the New Herald, led the 
affirmative and Rokert Hart the regative. 


Indiana 


Galveston, Pleasant Valley, Salem Cir- 
cuit.—Rev. Wm. D. Harrington, pastor. 
At the Indiana State Convention Mr. 
Harrington submitted his first year’s 
report of work on this circuit, which showed 
a busy year with plans for much greater 
work for the coming year. Mr. Harring- 
ton invited the Indiana State Convention 
to meet at Galveston in 1928, and the 


Indianapolis church also extended a 
similar invitation—but Galveston won 
on a vote of the Convention, and Mr. 
Harrington returned home with a chal- 
lenge to his congregation at Galvestion 
for extensive and badly reeded repairs and 
improvements on the church. Galveston 
and Pleasant Valley churches sent a full 
delegation to the Hartford Convention, 
the pastor driving the 1,032 miles accom- 
panied by Mr. and Mrs. John H. Miller 
of the Pleasant Valley church, and Mrs. 
Lena Bickell of the Galveston church. 
Errest L. W ood, who is managing an eating 
place in Hartford and who is a memter of 
the Galveston church, and these three 
were the delegates from these two churches. 
Salem church recently gave a chicken din- 
rer and the people from Peru turned out 


in such large numbers that the members 


were compelled to purchase additional 
food. Galveston gave a suecessful chicken 
dinner on the evening of Wednesday, 
Oct. 26, netting a very tidy sum. Pleasant 
Valley church is always active the year 
round feeding threshing crews, etc., and 
giving all-day working meetings. They 
have recently accomplished extensive 
repairs on their church. In addition to 
his regular duties on this circuit, Mr. Har- 
rington has keen preaching at several out- 
side poirts and conducted one good meet- 
ing at Swayzee, Indiana, where two of his 
Salem church members reside. He ex- 
pects to preach there occasionally during 
the coming winter. Mr. Harrington has 
recently keen made the publisher of the 
Hoosier Universalist, and due to his former 
experience as an editor and printer he is 
making the paper increasingly better and 
the circulation is growing apace. 


Massachusetts 


North Crange.—Rev. C. F. McIntire, 
pastor. The largest congregation of the 
year appeared on Sunday, Oct. 13, when 
we observed ‘Rally Day,’’ about three 
times the ordinary number being present. 
Mr. McelIntire preached on “How to 
Strengthen the Church.’’ Perhaps the 
most attractive part of the service was 
that performed by six young men and 
women, memkers of the ‘‘Young People’s 
Club,” who assisted in the exercises. The 
annual harvest supper was more than 
usually profitable. The weather was all 
that could ke desired and the net pro- 
ceeds were very satisfactory. Work on 
the church, which has Leen delayed, ow- 
ing to unioreceen corditions, is row going 
on apace. Tke dining-room has been 
enlarged to accommodete more at the 
tables, tke church is keing resilled and 
painted, and tke teliry is undergoing re- 
pairs. The annual ‘Levee’ this year is 
divided into two parts. Part ore, includ- 
ing a chicken-pie supper, a farce, “A 
Tender Attachment,” presented by the 
young people, ard a sale of fancy articles, 
came on Friday, Oct. 28, and netted about 
$200. Part two with turkey supper and 
dance will come two months later. 
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New Hampshire 

Fortsmouth.—Rey. Allen Brown, pas- 
tor. In the early part of August we held 
asuccessful lawn fete on the church grounds. 
Rally Day was fittingly observed in the 
Sunday school. A goodly number of our 
own people attended the Rockingham 
Association at Nottingham. On Uni- 
tarian-Universalist exchange Sunday Rev. 
Franklin Zeiger of Exeter was heard in 
our church. The Ladies’ Social Circle 
have given a public supper and a food 
sale this fall and are now preparing for 
the Christmas bazar. A legacy of $1,500 
from the estate of the late William Simes 
has been received. 

Woodsville——Gordon Chilson Reardon, 
pastor. The annual conventions of the 
New Hampshire State Universalists, Sun- 
day School Association, and Woman’s 
Missionary Association were held in this 
church Oct. 4, 5 and 6. New draperies 
have been hung in the vestry and ad- 
joining rooms, and the recent gift of a 
new curtain for the stage, from George 
Randall of Roston, completes the splendid 
equipment of this church. The work has 
recently been handicapped by an epi- 
demic of poliomyelitis which closed the 
public schools and the church schools for 
approximately a month. The minister, 
recovering from a tonsil operation, has 
been away from his pulpit three Sundays. 
The work continues, however, in spite of 
these reverses. The Junior Crusaders 
held a Hallowe’en Party with nearly 
thirty youngsters present. Recent ser- 
mon subjects include: “Maltese Modern- 
ism,” “Hartford Hypophosphites,” ““Ten 
Years After,” and “God and Company, 
Bankrupt.” Evening services are con- 
cerned with the subject, “A Christian 
Eye’s View of tte Week’s Events.” The 
Thanksgiving issue of the Woodsrille 
Universalist appeared Noy. 10. 


IMPORTANT MEETING AT LYNN 


The Massachusetts Federation of 
Churches, the agency by which the two 
thousand churches of twenty denomina- 
tions seek that “force which comes from 
frequent discussion and consequent united 
opinion,” will hold its annual meeting in 
the First Corgregational and First Baptist 
Churches of Lynn, Monday, Nov. 21. 

Beginning with the address of the 
president, Rev. Robert Watson, D. D., 
with devotional periods conducted by Rev. 
Raymond Calkins, D. D., as the center 
of morning and afternoon sessions, the 
program will reach a climax in the evening 
session, at which Governor Fuller is ex- 
pected to preside, and Rev. S. Parkes 
Cadman, D. D., president of the Federal 
Council of Churches, will give the address. 

Twelve committees will suggest three- 
year programs for the churches to secure 
the “permanent betterments” recom- 
mended by the Massachusetts Bay Celebra- 
tion Committee as the best commemora- 
tion for 1930. 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


An aggressive program of personal 
evangelism and more thorough religious 
education will be the foundation. On 
social problems four Committees unite 
in recommending a Massachusetts “Copec” 
in 1930. Large and constructive measures 
will be proposed by Committees on Chap- 
laincies and Town and Country. 

Rev. Leroy W. Coons, D. D., and Mrs. 
Stephen H. Roblin represent Universalists 
upon the State Executive Committee. 
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MR. ETZ SPEAKS AT MANCHESTER 

Rev. Roger F. Etz, D. D., secretary 
of the Universalist General Convention 
and formerly pastor of the White Memorial 
Universalist Church at Concord, spoke 
before a joint meeting of the Laymen’s 
League of the First Unitarian Church 
and the Leighton Men’s Club of the First 
Universalist Church held at the Uni- 
versalist church last evening. 

Dr. Etz stated that it is the indiffer- 
ence of men and women, supposedly 
connected with the church, to their re- 
sponsibilities and to the practical welfare 
of the church, coupled with the lack of 
Christian spirit, that forms the basis for 
the present day umrest. 

Passing quickly over the shortcomings 
of the church, Dr. Etz offered his solution 
of the problem, declaring that there never 
has been a time in the history of the world 
that a forward looking church has had 
such a great opportunity as to-day. 
“The difficulty in the past and present,” 
Dr. Etz stated, “is that the Unitarian 
and Universalist congregations have been 
too much of a mutual admiration society, 
too ready to stand by and watch the 
Test of the procession catch up.” 

Lookimg into the future he predicted 
three great movements, one of which he 
designated as the Roman Catholic Church, 
the church of authority, the second 
as the Conservative Church of slightly 
lesser authority, and the third the Free 
Church which based on the essentials, and 
forgetting the differences would go forth 
seeking the truth. “The theology of to- 
day and to-morrow must be based on the 
revelations of present day life,’ Dr. Etz 
stated, continuing to point out that 
he believed one of the greatest difficulties 
of the past was that the Bible had been 
taken as the truth, stating, “that while 
it may present many great stories of men’s 
conception of truth in their day, it must not 
be taken as an absolute authority im this 
generation, for as a ten year old text book 
is out of date to-day so is the Bible out of 
date for the present generation.” 

The church of to-morrow as pictured 
by Dr. Etz must not only be a truth seek- 
ing church but must put into practise the 
truths it discovers. The church must 
make Christian people more Christlike, 
It is to be a co-operative church, one based 
on unity, not a unity of belief, ritual, 
creed or practise, but a unity im the belief 
in the great mission of Christianity. 
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He closed with an exhortation to his 
audience to add zeal and fervor to their 
belief that would make them feel their 
responsibilities to proclaim their belief 
before the wor!d and place it in its rightful 
place. 

President Elmer E. French of the 
Leighton Men’s Club presided at the 
meeting and gave the address of welcome. 
Greetings were sounded by Rev. Wallace 
W. Anderson, pastor of the Franklin 
Street Congregational Church, who de- 
livered a brief but challenging message in 
which he declared that present day church- 
goers were too much concerned in th2 
things they did not believe in to pay 
enough attention to the things they did 
believe in. : 

The meeting, which was the first of 
the season, was the occasion for the-an- 
nual observance of Ladies’ Night, and a 
supper was served at 7 o’clock in the large 
dining room in the basement. A musical 
program of vocal and instrumental num- 


bers was also presented during the even-_ 


ing.—Manchesier (N. H.) Leader, Oct. 12. 


HARTFORD CONVENTION REPORTS 

Printed reports of the Hartford session 
of the General Convention have been sent 
to all ministers, delegates to the Conven- 
tion, and State Convention officers. A 
limited supply is available for distribution 
to others who may be interested. These 
reports contain the Minutes of the Con- 
vention, the Recommendations and Reso- 
lutions as adopted, together with the re 
ports of the Trustees and Treasurer. 
Copies will be sent free to any asking for 
them while the supply lasts. Write to 
Rev. Roger F. Etz, Secretary, 176 Newbury 
Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 
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UNIVERSALIST CLUB OF BOSTON 

Rev. Fred C. Leining, of Providence, 
will tell ““What is right with Universalists” 
at the first meeting of the club for the 
season, on Monday, Nov. 14, 6.30 p. m., 
at the Hotel Bellevue, Boston. The mem- 
bers are authorized to bring free as a 
guest any man who contemplates becom- 
ing a member. 


James D. Tiilinghasi, Secreiary. 


WOMEN’S ALLIANCE OF BOSTON 

The Universalist Women’s Alliance of 
Boston and Vicinity, organized two years 
ago “to promote a closer fellowship’’ among 
the women of the Universalist churches in 
the Metropolitan District, announces the 
beginning of a new year’s program in the 
Medford Hillside church on Friday, Nov. 
18, at1la.m. Hillside cars from Sullivan 
Square or Arlington Center pass the 
church. Among the churches which will 
entertain the Alliance in the later months 
of the winter and spring are West Somer- 
ville, Arlington, Roxbury, Somerville First 
and Lynn. 

Programs of unusual interest are prom- 
ised by the entertaining churches, com- 
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bining business, music, interesting speakers 
and news of what is going on in the re- 
ligious world at large. Members and all 
other Universalist women who care to at- 
tend take box luncheons, tea and coflee 
being served by the hostesses. 

The organization, founded on the pat- 
tern of the successful New York City 
Alliance and encouraged by Mrs. Frank 
Oliver Hall, Mrs. Ada R. Shorey and other 
past presidents of that organization, has 
for its present officers the following: Mrs. 
Myra D. Davis, Somerville, president; 
Mrs. Edward Scott, Somerville, first vice- 
president; Mrs. G. R. Southwick, Roxbury, 
second vice-president; Miss Emma R. 
Clough, Medford Hillside, recording sec- 
retary; and Mrs. Harry L. Whitney, West 
Somerville, treasurer. The position of 
corresponding secretary will be filled at 
the Medford Hillside meeting, Mrs. 
Charles F. Patterson having resigned. 


* * 


ADDRESSES OF MISSIONARIES IN 
JAPAN 


Dr. and Mrs. H. M. Cary, 1752 E. 
Higashinakano, Tokyo-Fu, Tokyo, Japan. 

Rev. and Mrs. Clifiord R. Stetson, 12 
Itchome, Higashikusabuka Cho, Shizuoka, 
Japan. 

Miss Bernice Kent, 50 Takata, Oimatsu 
Cho, Koishikawa Ku, Tokyo, Japan. 

Miss Georgene E. Bowen, 50 Takata, 
Oimatsu. Cho, Koishikawa Ku, Tokyo, 
Japan. 

Mrs. Matsu Koyama Yoshioka, 119 
Zoshigaya Cho, Koishikawa, Tokyo, Japan. 

Rev. Naoichero Nagano, 16 Matsuga- 
ocho, Naka Ku, Nagoya, Japan. 

Rev. Aishi Terazawa, 164 Kita Ando, 
Shizuoka, Shigai, Japan. 

Rev. Sempo Ito, 1111 E. Higashinakano, 
Tokyo-Fu, Tokyo, Japan. 

Mr. Ryonki Jio (Cho), Imaidegawa, 
Karasumaru, Kyoto, Japan. Care Do- 
shisha Sairyo. 

Dr. Tasuku Tsuga, 554 Koenji, Sugi 
Namimura, Tokyo-Fu, Japan. 

Mr. Mizumukai, 2096 Tennoji machi. 
Sumiyashi Ku, Osaka, Japan. Care Dojin 
Kyokai. 

We are giving here the names and ad- 
dresses of our missionaries in Japan for 
the benefit of those who may desire to send 
Christmas greetings. We would again call 
attention to the fact that many articles 
of merchandise sent to Japan are subject 
to a very heavy import duty. Those con- 
templating sending packages should see to 
it that provision is made for paying this 
duty so that they will not impose’a burden 
on our workers in Japan. 

* * 


PUBLIC MEETING 


On Nov. 16, Wednesday, an all day 
meeting is to be held at Attleboro. This 
is the first of the Public Meetings of the 
season of the Women’s Missionary Society 
and promises to be an interesting one, as 
we are to have Mrs. Alice G. Rowe of 


Tokyo, Japan, and Mrs. Alice G. Ropes, 
State President of the Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union, as our special guests 
in addition to other interesting speakers. 
Solos by Mrs. John Smith Lowe will be 
given. 

Your attention is called to the printed 
program in another column of this issue. 
Please read it all, remembering the date, 
the time, the place and the suggestions 
regarding reservations and railroad fares. 

22 
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LECTURES ON RELIGION AND LIFE 


Five lectures under the auspices of 
the Community Church of Boston, will 
be given at 6 Byron St., Friday nights 
at 8 o’clock. The subject will be “‘Religion 
and Life,” and the lectures are free to the 
public. The topics and speakers are as fol- 
lows: Nov. 4, Professor Skinner, “‘Psycho- 
logical Foundations of Religion;’’ Nov. 18, 
Prof. Daniel Evans, Harvard University, 
“Philosophical Foundations of Religion;’’ 
Dec. 2, Prof. David D. Vaughan, B. U. 
School of Theology, ‘‘Religion and Social 
Progress;” Dec. 9, Prof. Frank Oliver Hall, 
Tufts College, “Religion and Conduct; 
Dec. 16, Prof. Edgar 8. Brightman, B. U. 
College of Liberal Arts, “Theism or 


Humanism.” 
* * 
CLARA BARTON BIRTHPLACE 
PLATES 


Staffordshire, England, produces plates 
with a reproduction of the Clara Barton 
Birthplace. These are truly beautiful 
plates of blue Staffordshire ware with a 
fine picture of the Birthplace in the center. 
Can you think of a finer Christmas gift 
than one or more of these plates? And they 
sell for 75 cents each if you can come to 
the office or the Birthplace and purchase 
them, but if you wish them sent there is 
an extra charge of 20 cents for the carton 
and whatever the postage may be. But 
all told, you’re receiving a beautiful piece 
of china for $1.00 or a little more. Send 
in your orders early, please. 


Notices 
WHAT IS COMING 


Alabama State Convention, Brewton, Nov. 17-20. 

Joint Council of the National Federation of Re- 

figious Liberals, the World Unity Council, and the 

Chicago Forum Council, Chicago, Nov. 18, 19, 20. 
* * 


NEW HAMPSHIRE FELLOWSHIP COMMIT- 
TEE 
The ordination of Gordon Chilson Reardon has 
been authorized and his fathex, Rev. John B, Reardon, 
has been appointed to confer the fellowship of this 
Convention. 
Rev. Frances A. Kimball and Rev. Albertie S. P. 
Dudley have been transferred to Vermont. 
Rev. Helene Ulrich has been transferred to Con- 
necticut. 
Allen Brown, Secretary. 
F ige 


NOTICE 
Westbrook Seminary, Portland, Maine, has the 
position of second cook and supervisor of dining 
room work to fill at once. 
This is a pleasant position in a home-school for 
girls. Teachers, students, and helpers work and 


plan together for maintaining a high standard in alt 
departments of the school. A knowledge of die 
tetics is very desirable, an interested, co-operative 
spirit is necessary, to successfully fill this position. 
Address Agnes L. Safford, Principal, Westbrook 


Seminary, Portland, Me. 
* * 


NEW YORK Y.P.C. U. 


The annual convention of the Young People’s 
Christian Union of the Universalist Church of New 
York State will be held at the Universalist Church 
at Rochester, N. Y., beginning Friday evening, 
Nov. 25, through the 27th, 1927. 

The meeting is for the purpose of receiving re- 
ports, electing officers and transacting any other 
business that may legally come before it. 

Marion L. Trefethen, Secretary. 
€ &,. 
W. U. M. S. OF MASSACHUSETTS 


A Public Meeting will be held in the Universalist 
Church, County Street, Attleboro, Nov. 16. 

10 a. m. Greetings from the Attleboro Mission 
Circle, Miss Alice G. Enbom. Greetings from the 
Rhode Island Women’s Missionary Association, 
Mrs. Henry I. Cushman, State President. Response 
from the State President, Mrs. Edwin R. Sampson, 
with a short resume of the National Convention at 
Hartford. The Institutes of 1927 with glimpses 
of the Mission Study Book: Northfield, Mrs. W. E. 
Cooke; Ferry Beach, Mrs. Carl F. Elsner. ‘‘World 
Friendship,’”’ Rev. Hazel I. Kirk. ‘Temperance and 
Missions,’’ Mrs. Alice G. Ropes, State President of 
the Women’s Christian Temperance Unlon. 

Friendly Hour and Luncheon at 12.15 o’clock. 
Luncheon will be served by “The Mutual Helpers*” 
at 50 cents per plate. Kindly notify Mrs. Aravesta 
E. Paul, 30 Dean St., Attleboro, Mass., not later 
than Monday, Nov. 14, if reservations for the luneh- 
eon are desired. 

1.30 p. m. Prayer, Rev. I. V. Lobdell, pastor. 
Solo, Mrs. John Smith Lowe. A Message from the 
Women’s National Missionary Association, Mrs. 
Henry P. Stone, of the National Board. Address, 
Mrs. Alice G. Rowe, Blackmer Home, Tokyo. Solo, 
Mrs. Lowe. A Pageant under direction of Miss 
Alice G. Enbom. 

Reduced rates may be obtained on train leaving 
South Station at 8 a. m., by notifying Mrs. Geo. 
E. Huntley, 1010 Massachusetts Ave., Cambridge, 
in advance. . 

*k * 
VERMONT AND QUEBEC FELLOWSHIP COM- 
MITTEE 


Oct. 20. Lay license of Olive M. Kimball renewed. 

Nov. 1. Rev. Frances A. Kimball, and Rev. 

Albertie S. Dudley accepted from New Hampshire. 
George F. Fortier, Clerk, 


MAINE FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Rev. Charles Easternhouse and Rev. Roderick 
J. Mooney, D. D., have been transferred to Pennsyl- 
vania, Rev. Robert M. Kellerman to Kansas. Rev. 
F. L. Cann has withdrawn from fellowship. Howard 
D. Spoerl was ordained at Bath, Oct. 11. 

G. W. Sias, Secretary. 


CALIFORNIA FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Rev. Anna Belle (Van Tassel) Hanchette, has been 
received on transfer from Minnesota. 
Frank Lincoln Masseck, Secretary. 


OHIO FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 
The ordination of Herbert L. Price will occur at 
Westville, Ohio, Sunday evening, Nov. 27, 1927. 
Sara L. Stoner, Secretary, 
* * 
MASSACHUSETTS FELLOWSHIP COMMIT- 
TEE 


At a meeting Sept. 26, 1927, the following action 
was taken: Reinstated Frederick A. Wilmot. Trans- 
ferred to Rhode Island, Rev. Frederick A. Wilmot. 
Transferred to New York, Rev. George H. Thor- 
burn, Jr. Rescinded action transferring Rev. J. H. 
Peardon to Texas. He remains in Massachusett: 
Fellowship. Rescinded action transferring Rev. 
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Geo. H. Babbitt to Texas. He remains in Massa- 
chusetts Fellowship. 

At a meeting Oct. 31, 1927, the following action 
was taken: Renewed license of Lawrence W. Abbott 
as of October 25, 1927. Renewed license of Carl 
H. Olson as of October 25, 1927. Transferred Rev. 
Harold I. Merrill to Maine. Accepted on letter of 
transfer from Minnesota, Rev. O. Whitman Eames. 

Arthur E. Wilson, Secretary. 

Note: Because of transfer of business, Samuel T. 
Cushing, formerly secretary of the Massachusetts 
Fellowship Committee, resigned. Rev. Arthur E. 


Wilson, 28 Charles Street, Braintree, Mass., was 
elected to fill this vacancy. 
* * 
ALABAMA UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 
Official Call 
The annual meeting of the Alabama Universalist 
Convention, for the transaction of business and 


the considerstion of all matters pertaining to its 
welfare, will be held at the Universalist church, 
Brewton, Ala., Nov. 17 to 20, 1927. 
Mary Smith, Secretary. 
* * 


WEEK DAY SERVICES AT KING'S CHAPEL 


Service every day except Saturday at 12.15 p. m. 
Esch Monday at 12.15 p. m. there will be an organ 
recital by Raymond C. Robinson. 

Tuesday to Friday, music 12.15-12.25 p. m.; 
brief service and address 12.25-12.50 p. m. 

‘The preachers will be as follows: 

Noy. 15: Dean Charles R. Brown, Yale Univer- 
sity. 

Nov. 16: Rav. Samuel A. Eliot, D. D., Arlington 
Street Church, Boston. 

Nov. 17: Rev. Charles N 
Baptist Church, Newton. 

Nov. 18: Rev. Frank Oliver Hall, D. D., Tufts 
College, Boston. 

Nov. 22, 23: Rev. Harold C. Phillips, First Bap- 
tist Church, Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 

Nov. 24, Thanksgiving Day Service. 

Nov. 25: Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy, First Parish, 
Milton, 

Nov. 29-Dee. 2: Rev. Arthur Pringle, Purley Con- 
gregational Church, Surrey, England. 


‘. Arbuckle, D. D., First 


Dee. 5, 7: Prof. Ambrose W. Vernon, Dartmouth 
College. 
Dec. 8, 9: Rev. Harold Marshall, D. D., Mana- 


ger, Universalist Publishing House, Boston. 

Dee. 13-16: Rev. John A. MacCullum, D. D., 
Walnut St. Presbyterian Church, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dec. 20-23: Rev. John H. Lathrop, D. D., Chureh 
of the Savior, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Dee. 27-30: Rev. Harold E. B. Speight, D. D., 
Dartmouth College. 
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DENOMINATIONAL CALENDAR 
1927 
November 13, Young People’s Sunday. 
November 20, Thanksgiving Sunday. 
November 27, Japan Sunday. 
December 4, Golden Rule Sunday. 
December 25, Christmas. 
1928 
January 29, Laymen’s Sunday. 
February 26, First Sunday in Lent. 
April 8, Easter. Sunday. 
April 15, Women’s Sunday. 
May 6, Mothers’ Sunday. 
May 27, Memorial Sunday. 
June 10, Children’s Sunday. 


Obituary 
Edward Hamilton 

Edward Hamilton of Perry, N. Y., died on Sunday, 
Oct.9. Mr. Hamilton was ig nearly half a century 
associated in business in Perry or its immediate 
Vicinity and had a host of friends. He had been 
@n active member of the Universalist Church for 
about thirteen years, and he and his wife were al- 
Ways to be found in their pew on Sundays. His 
going is a distinct loss to the church and community, 
for he was always cheerful, full of humor, generous 
with time and money and a friend indeed because a 
friend in need to many. 

Mr. Hamilton came from staunch New England 


stock, his parents on both sides residing in or near 
West Brookfield, Mass. for several generations. 
He was just past seventy-five years of age, and is 
survived by his wife, two daughters—Mrs. H. A. 
Slaight and Miss Ida Hamilton of Cleveland, O.—and 
two grandchildren—Hamilton T. Slsight, now of 
Harvard College, and Jane B. Siaight of Cleveland. 
The funeral was conducted on Tuesday, Oct. 11, 
by a friend and former pastor, Rev. Clara E. Mor- 
gan, assisted by Rev. William J. Metz. 
W. J. M. 


Mrs. Anna Katherine Moody 


Mrs. Anna Katherine Moody, a member of the 
Church of the Divine Paternity and an active worker 
at Divine Paternity House, New York City, died 
suddenly of heart failure at her home on July 19, at 
sixty-four years of age. She had been associated 
with the work of the Mission for twenty-five years. 
At the time of her death she was a member of the 
Mothers’ Club, 2 teacher in the Sunday school and 
the Industrial School, and a member of the local 
board of the settlement. She was a devoted mother 
and wife, a dependable, willing worker, and an en- 
thusiastic Universalist. A copy of the Christia 
Leader lay open on her table on the day of her death. 
She called it “the best magazine in the world.” 
Many of her Sunday school pupils, now grown men 
and women, remember her affectionately. She is 
greatly missed at the Mission. 


Mrs. Hannah Marggraft 
Mrs. Hannah Marggraff of Caledonia, Ohio, died 
Oct. 19, 1927, at the age of seventy-three years. 
She was the lest of the charter members of the Cale- 
donia Universalist church. 
Funeral services were held at the home of a daugh- 
ter, Mrs. H. N. Geddis, Sunday, Oct. 30, conducted 


by Rev. Sara L. Stoner, of Prospect, assisted by 
Rev. Armon Cheek. 
Married 
Benson-Campbell.—In Boston, Nov. 1, by Rev. 


Leroy W. Coons, D. D., William A. Benson and 
Ada R. Campbell, both of Boston. 

Wolbert-Warren.—In Owatonna, Minn., by 
Rey. O. G. Colegrove, Albert G. Wolbert of ,Kau- 
kanna, Wis., and Dorothy Warren, daughter of 
Mr. znd Mrs. L. B. Warren of Owatonna. 


Bo Vou Own 
a Bible? 


Tf not, let us supply you 


Send for Cataleg or call at the 


Massachusetts Bible Society 


41 Bromield St., Boston 


COMING TO FLORIDA? 


Would be pleased to communicate with any one intend- 
ing to spend the winter in “The Friendly City.” Havetwo 
comfortably furnished cottages within two minutes’ walk of 
The Tourists” Club-House and Recreation Park. 


MRS. O. B. SIAS 
1615-8th Ave. Drive Bradentown, Florida 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 
14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to this organization 
which offers the advantages of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for those young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is located at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
of the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts of 
the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
quests. 

During the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to 
visit Boston for a few days at a time. For such 
transients the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
perintendent, Miss Ruth E. Hersey, 14 Worcester 
8t., Boston. 

Por the Board of Managers, 
FRANK A. DEWICK, President. 


JOSEPH B. HORTON, Clerk. 


Short Studies in the Larger Faith 


By J. Coleman Adams, D. D. 
This book contains a series of brief expositions of the several subjects 


suggested by the questions and answers from.our C: techism. 


Originally 


appearing in the Sunday School Helper, they were deemed worthy of a 
more permanent form, and are now presented as a series of brief studies 
in the larger faith, which, it is hoped, may be serviceable for those who 
desire a hint of the reasons and the reasoning which form the rational 
basis of the belief in the final and absolute triumph of good over evil. The 
form of the book adapts it for use in Bible classes or for study by pupils 
in the Senior department of Sunday schools. A year’s course, or even six 
months, with this little book for a basis and free discussion for a method, 
should make any young person reasonably familiar with the grounds of 
the Universalist faith. And if anybody wants to know, “What do you 
Universalists believe?” this brief treatise in theology will go far to answer 


this inquiry. 


Price 25 cents, postpaid 
UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
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Educational 


CHURCH SUPPLIES 


Responsible Houses 
and 
Reliable Goods 


CHURCH WINDOWS 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


Alfred M. Bell Company 
79 Sudbury St. Boston, Maas. 


LEADED GLASS MEMORIAL 
WINDOWS 


Church Pews and Furniture 


THE GEORGE W. WISE COMPANY 
289-291 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


EDDING 
INVITATIONS 


With the appearance of engraving 
WALLACE SPOONER, Printer 


101 Bristol Street Boston 


CERTIFICATES OF BAPTISM 
AND CHRISTENING 


No. 1. Printed in two colors on best 
paper. To fold in envelope. 60 cents 
@ dozen. 


No. 2. A new and tasteful booklet tied 
with ribbon. Designed by Mrs. Perin. 
165 cents each. $1.50 a dozen. 

No. 3. A ‘“‘Perin’’ booklet, edition de 
fuze. 20 centseach. $2.00 a dozen. 


Universalist Publishing House 


Rediscovered Countries 


By Frank D. Adams, D. D. The Murray 
Press, Boston, Mass. Price $1.00. 


At one place in this book the author 
writes: “Nothing is more stimulating 
than those friendly differences of opin- 
fon which encourage us to think, and, in 
thinking, to enlarge our horizon. The 
man who always agrees with you is a 
dull companion.” Methodists who read 

-* this book will find nothing dull in it, 
and very largely for the reason that 
they will differ with the author so many 
times. But these very disagreements will 
stimulate thought. And, on the other 
hand, the many things with which they 
will agree are stated in such an original 
way and in such choice diction as to de- 
light the reader. 

The writer claims to have rediscov- 
ered ten things—the Bible, Jesus, Jesus’ 
Method, God, Hell, Forgiveness, Atone- 
ment, Ancient Concepts, Heaven, Eter- 
mity.—_Baltimore Southern Methodist. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury Street, Boston 


Lombard College 


GALESBURG, ILL, 


The only Universalist College 
west of New York State 


Lombard offers Academic, Scientific and Music 
courses leading to Bachelor degrees. 


We invite correspondence with men and women 
contemplating a college course. 


JOSEPH MAYO TILDEN, LL. D., President. 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B.A. and B. S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 
Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 
SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Granting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 


BIBLES = TESTAMENTS 


Testaments 

Pocket size, clear type, self-pronouncing, 
silk cloth, 45 cents; leatherette, 50 cents; 
leather, 60 cents. 

Bibles 

Child’s self-pronouncing, pictures and 
maps, leather, overlapping edges, size 3 1-2 
x 52-8 inches. $1.75. Larger size for 
young people and adults, $2.25. 

Teacher’s Bible 

Large clear type. Concordance and 
Helps, real leather, overlapping edges, 
size 5 1-4 x 7 1-2 inches. Hither the King 
James or American Standard version. 
$4.00. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston, 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 


President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON, 

THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOLS 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the respective 
department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schools 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. ® 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding schoo) 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every depart- 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commodi- 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work ané 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
{ng under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
Science building with well-equipped laboratories, 
a domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully to 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town. 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 

ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franklin, Mase, 


Ryder Divinity School 
of 
Lombard College 


Affiliated with University of Chicago, offers ex- 
ceptional advantages’ for theological training, with 
taboratory practise. 

Write, Ryder House (Universalist Dormitory) 
1865 E. 60th St., Chicago, Ml. 


Burdett College 


18 Boylston St., Boston 


A Modern School of Commerce 


Courses: Business, Accountancy, Short- 
hand, Combined, Secretarial, Normal, 
Business Administration. 

Founded 1889 Send for Catalog 


Crackling 


“How was Book Week?” asked one fair 
passenger of another, the former having 
been absent from the city. 

“Oh, just grand. It was such an educa- 


tion. I met that big author, you know 
who I mean, and he was just wondertul. 
And that woman that writes for the 
magazines and everything, I talked to her. 
You’d know her if I could think of what 
she’s written. And I met a lot of those 
big writers—you’d know who they are, 
they’ve all written just scads of things. 
I can’t remember the names, but you 
know, Ccearie. It was marvelous.” 

“I wish I’d been there,’ sighed the 
other.—Indianapolis News. 

= * 

Dr. George A. Gordon recalls a sermon 
of his in which he said he ‘‘was inclined to 
think that Christians were sometimes 
among the most foolish people that the 
Almighty ever made.” 

The mother of a family, who heard it, 
in repeating at the dinner table “‘this wild 
utterance of the minister,” was greeted 
with the outcry from her young son: 

““Mother cear, that was most untactful 
of Dr. Gordon; there might have been a 
Christian in the congregation!’’—Boston 
Globe. 

a > 

London, Oct. 12 (A. P.): Patrick Wood- 
man, a laborer, to-day was sentenced to 
eight months’ imprisonment for what he 
called a mistake. Mrs. Ruth Kerridge 
testified Woodman kicked her violently. 

“T mistook her for my wife,’’ Woodman 
explained to the Court.—New York 
World. 

* = 
OPEN A SAVINGS ACCOUNT 
In Flatbush Savings or Kings Highway 
Savings Bank 
Without Money 
Save Hundreds of Dollars a Year Without 
Money, Work or Effort 
—Ad in a Brooklyn paper. 
* * 

City Parson (to sexton at the country 
church): ‘How are your evening congrega- 
tions up here?” 

Sexton: “‘There ain’t nobody comes to 
church Sunday nights. They all stays 
home and listens to the radiators.’’—Life. 

* ~*~ 

First Stenog: “Did you observe Fire 
Prevention Week?” 

Second Ditto: ‘Yes, I got into the office 
earlier; the boss was getting sore.”— 
Montreal Daily Siar. 

= a 

“What sort of weather did you have?” 

“Only two showers all the time. One 
lasted a week, and the other may be going 
on now for all I know.”—Epworth Herald. 

= * 
SEES STRANGER 
WEARING TROUSERS; 
CAUSES ARREST 
— Headlines in a Stockton (Cal.) paper. 
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Songs of Work and Worship 


The New Sunday School and 
Y. P. C. U. Hymnal 


By Stella Marek Cushing and Jason Moore 


In preparing “Songs of Work and Worship,” material has been 
selected to meet the needs of Church Schools and Young People’s So- 
cieties in all parts of our country. The aim of the editors has been to 
limit the selection to a comparatively small number of hymns, including 
only such as, by careful study, have been found to be indispensable for 
a young people’s hymnal. By this means much undesirable material has 
been excluded, and it therefore becomes possible to publish this book 
at a moderate price. There are included many songs which can hardly 
be classified as hymns, but which appear to have such distinct value for 
Church School use as to warrant their inclusion in this hymnal. 

“Songs of Work and Worship” offers numerous improvements over 
hymnals previously published. Metronome markings are associated 
with each hymn to aid in determining proper tempos. Scriptural quota- 
tions are from the American Revised Version except that the words “‘God’”’ 
and “Lord” are substituted for “Jehovah.” Words will be found set to 
proper tunes. There has been included a number of original songs and 
hymns, which each new hymnal should contain in the hope that at least 
some may prove a permanent contribution to hymnology. The editors 
have conscientiously striven to select only hymns and songs of sterling 
worth, with strong melodies and marked rhythm—two requisites de- 
manded by American youth. 

The services in “Songs of Work and Worship” have received careful 
attention. Many have had a trial in Church Schools before publication, 
and have given satisfaction. It is felt that the two forms of service offered, 
one simple and one elaborate, will meet all needs. It is hoped that the 
Junior Church Service will receive widespread approval, and that it may 
prove an incentive to beautifying and dignifying the opening services of 
many Church Schools. 

Price: Single copies, 60 cents; in lots of 50 or more, 55 cents 
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Copies sent for examination upon request 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


The Life Story ot 


Handicapped OF Rhedesick;:A:pBaee 


By Dorothy Hall 
With the collaboration of Frank Oliver Hall 


The thrilling story of how a sick and lame country boy fought for an 
education and made his way up in the world. 

How a handicapped man, suffering almost constant pain, radiated 
cheer and courage. 

Including the best of the Front Porch Studies. 


“A Fascinating Human Document” 
Price $2.00, postpaid 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
176 Newbury Street Boston, Massachusetts 


